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IMPROVEMENT OF WORN-OUT LANDS— 
MODES OF FORMING COMPOSTS— 
AGENTS FOR DECOMPOSING INERT 
VEGETABLE MATTERS, &c. 

Minronsvitte, N. C., July 22, 1852. 

Tam now through my crop, and it bids fair for a 
good yield, if the seasons should be favorable, but 
now it is quite dry. I am now preparing for heavy 
manuring for another year; I am getting out a large 
quantity of swamp mud, (some 5 or 10,000 loads,) 
and I wish you to inform me which will be best, to 
compost it or haul it into the field and spread it, 
and then apply lime or ashes—which will be best, 
and what quantity per acre? The land is stiff and 
oor, bringing, without manure, 2 bbls. per acre. 
f [ compost, it will double the expense, because I 
shall have to haul twice, but if it will pay, lam 
willing to undertake it. In making my compost 
heaps, l have been in the habit of putting my lime 
in unslaked—is it best? I apply it to my land in the 

same way—give me the best plan. I have 2000 

bushels ashes, and intend purchasing 2000 bushels 

shells for my land, and will apply it by your direc- 
tion. The lime I intend for another place; the 

growth is red and white oak, pine, gum, holly, &c., 

mostly new land, and will bring 5 to 7 bbls. per 

acre; subsoil stiff clay. Any information you can 
give will be thankfully received. 
Yours, A. Smita Jorpan. 


Replies by the editor of the American Farmer. 
METHODS OF FORMING COMPOSTS. 
There is so much of the true spirit of generous 

enterprise in the foregoing letter, that it gives us 
pleasure to respond to the inquiries of its writer, 
as he who will undergo the labor and expense of 
raising and composting from five to ten thousand 
loads of marsh mud, with the view of converting 
it into manure, in order that he may restore his 
land to fertility, deserves to receive all the lights 
which experience or science can throw across his 
pathway. If he ‘‘who makes two blades of grass 
grow where but one had grown before,”’ is entitled 
to be considered a public benefactor, surely our 
correspondent is worthy of equal distinction. His 
example cannot fail to exert a happy influence 
throughout the breadth and length of his neighbor- 
hood, if success should attend his attempt in im- 
proving his land—and that success will attend his 


‘ 


efforts, if his “swamp mud”? is properly composted, 
we do not entertain the scintillation of a doubt. 

He says:— 

‘fam now preparing for heavy manuring an- 
other year. [am getting out a large quantity of 
swamp mud, some 5 or 10,000 loads, and [ wish you 
to inform me which will be best, to compost it, or 
haul it into the field and spread it, and then apply 
lime or ashes? which will be best and what quan- 
tity per acre?”’ 

To this question we answer: It will be best to 
compost his swamp-mud before applying it to his field. 
The reasons for which advice he will find in the 
subsequent part of this paper. All such substances 
as swamp mud, peat, river mud, woods-mould and 
leaves, woods-mould and pine shatters, indeed, all such 
rough animal, and vegetable bodies, should be excited 
into the incipient state of decay before being used 
as manure. It is not hecessary that it should be 
thoroughly decomposed, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary, that the process of decay be commenced before it 
is applied. at state having been begun, it will 
be carried on healthfully after the compost may - 
have been ploughed into the ground, as in that con- 
dition it will attract and absorb the oxygen of the 
air, through whose agency decomposition will be 
continued till the good work shall have been com- 

leted. 

F Our Correspondent informs us, that he has 2000 
bushels of ashes; with that — if they be of 
the hardwoods, are unslaked, and have been pre- 
served from the weather, he may excite 1000 loads 
of his marsh mud into the incipient state of decay. 
We say a thousand loads, because, independent of 
the potash which they contain—which wil] amount 
to some 11,000 Ibs., there will be three other effi- 
cient agents at work to aid in carrying on the pro- 
cesses of fermentation, putrefaction, and, ultimate- 
ly, decomposition. In forming the compost heaps, 
we would apportion to every twenty ioads of marsh 
mud { bushel of plaster, and if the mud was not 
salt marsh mud, we would add 2 bushels of salt, in 
solution. This would expedite fermentation, and 
aid the plaster, in preventing loss from the escape 
of the ammoniacal gases, render the mass much 
sooner fit for use, and make it intrinsically more 
valuable; for ammonia may be considered as the 
true measure of the value in all organic manures; 
and such being the case, every pains should be 





taken to prevent it being lost by evaporation.— 
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Theory would require a larger quantity of ashes to 
be used as the solvent of the body of mud named; 
but we apprehend that the estimate was based up- 
on the quantity of potash known to exist in a given 
quantity of ashes; there are, however, as we have 
before mised, other substances in ashes, which 
are active solvents, as Lime and Soda; the first ex- 
isting in much larger quantity than does the potash, 
while there are 1000 lbs. of soda in the bush- 
els of ashes, if. unslaked, of our correspondent, if 
made from Red Beech wood, and 2000 Ibs. if made 
from oak—the potash may be estimated at about 
11,000 lbs., and the lime at upwards of 12,000 Ibs. 
or to reduce the lime into bushels, if made from 
the first named wood, it may be computed at 25 

r cent., while, if from the latter, at upwards of 

7 per cent. Again,—Magnesia, which notably 
abounds in all ashes, possesses the property of a 
solvent, in common with lime, potash, and soda, 
though in a less degree; but sufficiently so to exert 
a powerful influence in promoting decomposition 
in vegetable substances. 

Having hitherto spoken of ashes made from the 
hard-woods, we shall now give the constituent ele- 
ments of ashes made from pine-wood, as there are 
many parts of our country where such ashes will 
have to be chiefly relied upon. We copy the fol- 
lowing tables from Dana. ' 

Prve—100 parts of dry wood afford only .83 Ib. 
of ashes; of which 100 parts afford of soluble, 50; 
of insoluble, 50. 

100 parts of the soluble contain: 


Carbonic Acid, 13.50 
Sulphuric Acid, 6.90 
Silex, 4 

Potash and Soda, 69.70 
Water, 7.90 

100 parts of the insoluble contain: 

Carbonic Acid, 21.50 
Phosphoric Acid, 1.80 
Silex, 13. 

Magnesia, 8.70 
Oxide of iron, 22.30 
Oxide of Manganese, 5.50 
Lime, 27.20 

Berthier gives the following Analysis of Pitch 
Pine: 

Silica, 7.50 
Oxide of iron, 11.10 
Oxide of Manganese, 2.75 
Lime, 13.60 
Magnesia, 4.35 
Potash, 14.10 
Soda, 20.75 
Sulphuric Acid, 3.45 
Phosphoric Acid, 0.90 
Carbonic Acid, 17.50 


That our readers may be enabled to form an es- 
timate of the relative value of ashes, when made 
from different kinds of wood, both as solvents, and 
as improvers of the soil, we annex the following 
table; the analyses of the three first were by 
Sprengel, the last by Berthier: 

Red Scotch Pitch 


Beech. Oak. Fir. Pine. 
Silica, 5.52 26.95 6.29 7.50 
Alumina, 2.33 
b> _ — a 8.14 17.03 = 

eo se, 3. ‘ 

Lime, anguners500 «=—«17.38=S«93.18 «13.60 
Magnesia, 5.00 1,44 5.02 4.35 
Potash, 22.11 16,20 2.20 14.10 
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Soda, 3.32 6.73 2.22 20.75 

Sulphuric Acid, 7.64 3.36 2.23 3.45 

Phosphoric Acid, 5.62 1.92 2.75 0.90 
Chlorine, 1.84 2.41 2.30 

Carbonic Acid, 14.00 15.47 36.48 17.50 

100, 100. 100. 100, 


It will be seen by the above tables, that the pine 
family of wood, are not so rich in lime or potash, 
as the two hard wood ones, the analyses of whose 
ashes are given; yet that they are richer in potash 
and soda combined, and that the meun per centage 
of magnesia in the ashes of Beech and Oak, is less 
than that found in those of Pitch Pine. Now then, 
as both Potash and Soda are very active solvents, 
the ashes made from pitch pine are highly valu- 
able agents in any compost heap, not only on ac- 
count of these substances, but, because they are 
also comparatively rich in Lime and Magnesia, 
both of which are good solvents. As a whole, 
Pine Wood Ashes will be found an excellent in- 
gredient in every compost heap, where the object 
aimed at, is the decomposition of the rough inert 
material, which may form the base of the compost 
heap. But we would here observe, that, be the 
solvent used what it may, each compost heap 
should be liberally treated to plaster as a means of 
preventing the loss of the volatile portions of the 
materials; for in all bodies usually embodied in the 
compost heap, there are more or less nitrogenous 
matter, which is one of the great leavening prin- 
ciples of vegetable productions. If the peat, 
marsh mud, or river mud, be not from formations 
subject to the overflow of salt water, we would 
combine two bushels of salt, with whatever quan- 
tity of plaster we might put upon the quantity of 
compost intended for an acre. 

We shall now direct the attention of our corres- 
pondent, and all other readers, to the following 
essay, which we wrote, con amore, in January 1851, 
and had inserted in the American Artisan, published 
in New York, with the view that it might meet 
the eyes of the gentleman for whose benefit it was 
particularly written. The directions therein giv- 
en, as to the methods of composting peat, are just 
as applicable to swamp mud, river, or creek mud, 
woods-mould and leaves, woods-mould and pine shat- 
ters, and all kindred substances, as they are to the 
former substance; while the quantities of the de- 
composers will be found to act with more eflicien+ 
cy—with more promptness—on the latter matters. 

‘For the American Aitizan. 
CONVERSION OF PEAT INTO MANURE, 

As along the whole range of the coasts of the 
Atlantic States, as well as upon the margins of 
those rivers, bays, creeks and estuaries, which 
abound therein, and find ultimate outlets in the 
ocean, there are to be found vast deposites of Peat, 
and kindred vegetable bodies, the utilization of 
these substances as manures, becomes an object of 
the very last importance, and the more so, as, from 
a long continued course of improyident culture, 
most of the arable lands in those states have be- 
come greatly exhausted, and the ordinary sources 
of manure have failed, thus far, to arrest the course 
a to which they have been subjec- 
te 


“Peat, as we know, is composed of vegetable 
matter, the accumulation of centuries, in certain 
locations, there deposited under circumstances 
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which but slightly favor decomposition, and may 
be said to consist of decomposed, partially decom- 
posed, and undecomposed vegetable matters, which 
may be very readily preqamed to be somewhat va- 
riant in their constituent elements, and which, ac- 
cerding as they may have been more or less exclu- 
ded from the influence of atmospheric air, by su- 
perincumbent water, to have undergone a greater 
or less degree of decay. But as Peat was once pos- 
sessed of life, its power of reproducing life imliv- 
ing bodies, can, by the application of proper agents, 
be restored, and restored so ae too, as to 
make every pound of it equally good for the ferti- 
lization of the soil, as would be an equal weight of 
barn-yard or stable manure. The means by which 
this desirable end can be brought about is the ob- 
ject of the writer of this essay, whose purpose 
shall be to state them in so plain and practical a 
way, as to place the modus operandi within the 
comprehension of all.” 

‘‘Peat operated upon by local circumstances, 
may vary, to some extent, in composition, but the 
difference is too trifling to effect its value as ma- 
nure, as will be made manifest by the following 
facts: 

The mean of 20 analyses of peats of Rhode Island, 
by Dr. Jackson, gave the following results: 

Water, from 10 to 25 per cent. 


Ashes, when burned, 24.07 ** 
Vegetable matter, 72.39 
Silicia, 4.31 °¢ 
Iron and Alumina, 1.34 ¢§ 
Lime, 1.33 
Magnesia, i 


The average of 10 analyses of Massachusetts 
peat, agreeably to Dana, was as follows: 
Soluble Geine, 29.41 
Insoluble Geine, 55:03 
Salts and Silicates, 15.53 °° 

“This average comprises various kinds of peat, 
as the kind usually used as fuel, turf and swamp 
muck, so that it takes within its range, the ordi- 
nary kinds of substances available to farmers, in 
different situations, and, therefore, presents a fair- 
er view of the real value of such substances than 
it would be, had the analyses been confined to fuel- 
peat proper, as the two latter bodies are more fre- 
quently to be met with in most localities than the 
former.”’ 

‘“*A more recent analysis made of Peat found on 
the estate of the Hon. James A. Hamilton, of Ne- 
vis, near Dobb’s Ferry, in your State, gave the fol- 
lowing results. 

100 parts of the dried muck contained as follows: 

Soluble and insoluble Geine, 81.03 parts. 


Silica, 12.46 
Alumina, * 4.30 
Oxide of iron, 1.11 
Lime and. Magnesia, . 60 





“The average of the preceding 31 analyses, give 
us above 79 per cent. of vegetable matters in vari- 
rious stages of oxidation, the greatest part of which 
is in an insoluble condition.” 

Mr. Hamilton, in speaking of the analysis of his 
peat, expresses dissatisfaction; thinks it to have 
been ‘negligently’? made, alleging that the *solu- 
ble and inso:uble geine’’ ought to have been ascer- 
tained. J azree with the view he. has taken, and 
would go a little farther. The analyst should have 
carried his tests so far, as to have determined with 





==> 
certainty, the absence or presence in the substance 
operated upon, of all the constituent elements 
which are known to have been comprised in the 
living bodies in their normal state. In several of. 
the European analyses which have come under my 
notice, traces of nitrogenous compounds and. phos- 
phoric acid, as well as very notable percentages 
of Sulphuric acid, have been detected, and I can 
perceive no sufficient reason why similar substan- 
ces should not be found in the peat of our coun- 
try. 

‘¢As the communication.of Mr. Hamilton, which 
I have just read in Skinner’s January number of 
‘“‘The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil,’’ has sug- 
gested the propriety of this essay, I shall quote 
such parts of it as may be necessary to illustrate 
the objects I have in view; that is, to enable Mr. 
Hamilton, and all others, owning estates with peat 
deposites on them, to convert them. into manure. 
He says: 

‘*] have made experiments and am continuing to 
do so on a very large scale, at the same time 1 am 
very much at a loss as to what is the best and least 
expensive compound” * * My farm of three 
hundred acres, is situated on the east bank of the 
Hudson, now about twenty-two miles from New 
York. It is a light sandy soil, of which Dana 
says—‘‘none is preferable to be cultivated or re- 
stored.’? Having as part of the Manor of Phil- 
lipsburg been subjected for many years to the ex- 
hausting process of tenant cultivation, by which ev- 
ery thing was taken from the ground, and nothing 
returned to it, the land, particularly that on 
the river,.was, when I purchased, completely worn 
out, so much so, as thaton some of the fields on 
my lawn, clover would not grow. 

‘On the east part of the farm, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile from the river, on a very elevated 
position, there is a Dish, five or six acres in ex- 
tent,in which there is decomposed vegetable matter: 
leaves, roots, branches, and even the dead trunks 
of large trees; which I have probed to the depth 
of fourteen feet. A small stream fed by springs 
runs through it, and receives the wash of the adja- 
cent grounds.” 

‘‘[ have run a roilroad into this dish about 280 
feet, on which I move a dirt cart that. will contain 
about 2 cubic yards, by a pair of oxen; from this 
it is dumped upon the solid earth. ‘Ihis track is 
capable, with little trouble, of being shifted as may 
be required. During all the winter, most ‘of the 
autumn, and parts of the spring and summer, one, | 
and sometimes two men are employed in getting 
the muck out,.and two pair of horses and an ox 
team are employed at the same time in hauling it 
down to the barn-yard and those parts of the farm 
where it is to be used. Indeed, this is the business 
of this force. at all times when not otherwise en- 
gaged on the farm.” 

‘Last season, between. August and April, I 
brought down-1415 loads, part of which was put 
into the barn-yard, and of course composted with 
the manure of my stock, and another part. was 
treated as will be hereafter particularly men- 
tioned.”’ 

“The first experiment I made was by applying a 
liberal quantity, a part of that which had been in 
the barn-yard for about ten weeks, ‘to a field of 
four acres, after a crop of corn; it was ploughed 
in and sowed with wheat and timothy. The yield 
of wheat was twenty bushels to the acre, and the 
growth of timothy is most satisfactory,’’ 
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“The second experiment was on a field of five 
acres and one-third, from which a crop of corn 
had been taken during the course of the fall and 
winter. I drew on this field 433 loads, (a load esti- 
mated to contain twenty cubic feet,) giving to four 
acres, which were measured off, 100 loads each, 
and to the fraction of an acre its portion.—In the 
spring [ drew from the barn-yard 100 loads, which 
were put on the fifth acre. I applied to the acre 
’ No. 1—50 bushels bone-dust, or one-half bushel 

to each load. 

No. 2—405 Ibs. potash, dissolved and sprinkled 
over each load in equal quantities. 

No, 3—100 loads, taken from the barn-yard muck 
and manure. 

No. 4—7 bushels of salt, and 7 bbls. of lime, 
(caustic) in a thin paste, divided into 100 
parts. 

No. 5—160 bushels of wood ashes. 

After being thoroughly mixed, as the materials 
were applied, the whole was spread, ploughed in, 
and planted in hills with Mercer potatoes. The 
yield was only 4474¢ bushels of all sizes. 

Acre No, 1—Muck and bone-dust, 65 bushels, 

very small. 

Acre No. 2—Potash, 81 bushels, large. 

Acre No. 3.—Muck and manure, 120 bushels, 
large. 

Acre No. 4—Limeand salt, 5514 bushels, small. 

Acre No. 5—Ashes, 83 bushels, small. 

1-3 of an acre, Raw Muck, 43 bushels, good 

e. 

‘‘There was very little rot in the field, and most 
certainly much less in proportion in either acre, 
than in that where the manure was applied. After 
the potatoes were taken off, the field was prepared 
and sowed with wheat, 2 bushels to the acre, and 
timothy 10 lbs. to the acre, and both have come 
up satisfactorily.” 

“The third experiment was with corn. I put 
230 loads, taken from the barn-yard muck and 
manure, on a four acre lot, (a very much impov- 
erished soil,) planted it with corn in hills, which 
yielded 391 bushels in ears, and from one acre, es- 
teemed to be the best, which was measured off and 
gathered by itself, 126 bushels.’’ 

ss # 6©* 6©* =6If published, I wish such of your 
readers as have experience, would advise me as to 
the proper course to pursue.” 

cof reed the communication of Mr. Hamilton, 
from which the foregoing extracts are taken, with 

rofound interest, not because of the success of 

is experiments—not because his laudable efforts 
to convert his peat into manure had proved trium- 
phant; for these experiments have but partially 
succeeded in the crops of wheat and corn, while 
those on the potatato crop have been entire fail- 
ures. I feel an interest—a warm and earnest one 
—in them, because I discover in Mr. H. that esprit 
de corps—that indomitable zeal, which deserves, 
and must ultmately command success, and because 
from his perseverance, and the desire he has 
expressed to be advised ‘‘as to the proper course”’ 
to pursue, in regard to the manipulation of his 
peat, I believe he will listen to the voice of rea- 
son, whenever that may be proclaimed by a disin- 
terested source. Thus believing, I will venture to 
say to him, in the most deferential spirit, that his 
applications to his potatoes were all wrong, though 
applied in a measure of liberality, which reflects 
great credit upon him as a public spirited gentle- 








man and enterprising farmer. His lands he truly 
represents as having been worn out by improvi- 
dent culture; for soil cultivated for a series of 
years by tenant occupants, is sure to have ever 

element of fertility extractgd from it—and this re- 
sult is not so much the fault of the tenant, as of 
the landlord, who, by the shortness of the lease, 
precludes the tenant from expending anything in 
manures.” 

‘*T am among those who look to Geine, or Mould, 
the substance which so abounds in the peat of Mr. 
Hamilton’s farm, as the soul, if I may so express 
myself, of every good soil—nay, I believe no soil 
can be highly productive without its presence in 
notable proportions. But necessary as it is to all 
productive lands, if it has to be applied, it must be 
in a condition, when applied, to yield up its virtues 
to the growing plants—in uther words, it must, be- 
fore being spread on the earth to be ploughed in, 
be reduced, by fermentation, to a state of active 
solubility. This may be brought about either by 
alkaline bodies, or by those of an animal nature. 
Not having any analysis of the soil in question, and 
left to judge of it from the facts furnished by Mr. 
H., I can arrive at no other practical conclusion, 
than that when it came into his possession, it had 
been largely robbed of its organic as well as of its 
inorganic original elements—These he will find, to 
a considerable extent, in his peat, when that comes 
to be properly prepared—and may be replaced at 
a much less expense than he incurred in preparing 
his peat for his potato field.” 

‘*I lay it down as a proposition true and self-ev- 
ident, that any substance like that of peat, which 
has lain for ages supersaturated in water, exclu- 
ded from the air, is unfit for direct application to 
the soil, until it undergoes such process as will in- 
fuse new life into it. To effect this, however, re- 
quires time; for as the world was not made in a 
single day, neither can life be inspired into a dead 
body, unless the proper agencies of resuscitation 
he used in a proper way, and time be allowed for 
their action. Now the agents used by Mr. Hamil- 
ton were all excellent in themselves, and used 
with a liberal hand, but owing to their not having 
been judiciously used, produced littie or no effect 
upon his crop of potatoes, though I apprehend they 
will tell upon the succeeding crops of wheat and 
timothy, their present. inverted position having 
brought them more directly under the influence of 
the atmospheric air.’’ 

‘Having demurred to the manner adopted by 
Mr. H. to apply his peat, it is but fair that I should 
state how, in my opinion, he should apply it.” 

‘*Notwithstanding the analysis given by Mr. H. 
does not show the existence of any nitrogenous 
substances in his peat or muck, I nevertheless be- 
lieve they are existent therein. Their condition 
may be a dormant one, but still susceptible of re- 
vivication; therefore, I would avoid the applica- 
tion of lime, unaccompanied by a fixer, in the for- 
mation of any compost he may make from it. I[ 
give the following: 

‘SPEAT COMPOST FORMULAS. 

1. Spread 100 double horse-cart loads of peat 
on the ground, 12 inches deep, on that spread 34 
loads of stable or barn-yard manure, over that 
strew 3 bushels of plaster, and so, in the same pro- 
portions, continue to build up your heap, alterna- 
ting peat, manure and plaster. until you have made 
it 4 or 5 feet high, the widti. to be reduced, so as 
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to give to the heap a conical form, taking care to 
let peat be the top layer, and to build a wall of 
peat around the heap, to prevent loss of the vola- 
tile gases by escape through the sides.” 

“62. Spread 100 double horse-cart loads of peat 
on the ground, 12 inches deep, over this spread 
1500 Ibs. of Graves or Cracklins, broken up fine 
and evenly distributed; over these strew 150 bush- 
els of ashes, and 3 bushels of plaster, then alter- 
nate layers of peat, Graves or Cracklins, ashes 
and plaster, until your heap is finished—the last 
ig to be peat; the sides to be walled up as in 


o. 1. 

“3. Spread 100 double horse-cart loads of peat, 
12 inches deep, over these spread 200 bushels of 
ashes, then peat and ashes in alternate layers, un- 
til the heap is completed, as directed in numbers 
1 and 2.” 

“4, Spread 100 double horse-cart loads of peat, 
12 inches deep, spread thereon 150 bushels of ash- 
es, 50 bushels of bone-dust, and 20 gallons of fish 
oil, and so proceed until the heap is completed, as 
before directed in Nos, 1, 2, and 3.” 

‘Spread 100 double horse-cart loads of peat, 12 
inches deep, spread thereon 100 bushels of lime, 
3 bushels of plaster, and 20 bushels of salt, then 
alternate luyers of peat, &c., until the heap is 
— 

“Such compost heaps must remain unused until 
the agents used shall have decomposed the vegeta- 
ble matter of the peat, and somes it to a state of 
solubility. This, in warm weather, is usually 
brought about in from 6 to 12 weeks. The heaps 
must be occasionally examined, to ascertain the 
state of the fermentation. This is done by thrust- 
ing a stick into the body of the heap. If on 
drawing the stick it feels hot, the heap should be 
shoveled over. 

‘There are several other substances which may 
be used as fermenting agents, some of which we 
will mention—Nitrate of Potash, Soda, Nitrate of 
Soda—2 per cent. of either of which substances, 
would be about the right quantity to be incorpora- 
ted—blood, and the offal of slaughter-houses, are 
active fermenters—so also are all animal bodies; 
but while some of these are too dear, others are 
not to be had in quantities, except under very fa- 
vorable circumstances of locality. 50 bushels of 
soot, and 10 bushels of salt would, if properly 
composted, and permitted to remain a proper time, 
convert 20 loads of peat into good manure—200 
gallons of urine and 1 bushel of plaster, would 
convert that quantity of peat into a manure, as 
prompt and etticient, and more lasting than guano. 
So also would 4000 herrings, or an equal quantity 
of other fishes, if composted with 20 loads of peat, 
and 1 bushel of plaster, form an equally valuable, 
aod more permanent manure than guano.”’ 

‘*Peat composts, formed in the way I have indi- 
cated, will produce a manure, every twenty or 
thirty double horse-cart loads of which will be 
sufficient to fertilize an acre of land to enable it to 
carry a rotation of crops properly through. But 
it is unreasonable to think that peat, or any other 
similar substance, will act without previous prep- 
aration—without the living principle is first re- 
stored to it.”’ 


‘From a fact which Mr. H. mentions, viz: that 
clover would not grow on the soil of his lawn, 1 
think it more than probable that his land will need 
g- This can be ascertained by analysis, if he 





doubts in the least; but for myself I have nope 
whatever, and should not hesitate to apply from 
25 to 50 bushels to each acre that he has improved. 
with the peat compost—applying the lime as a top- 
dressing, after { had ploughed in the compost.” 

A word may be necessary in regard to the char- 
acter of Graves or Cracklins, recommended in 
formula No. 2. They may be bought at the can- 
dle factories, and of packers of meat. Their con 
stituent elements render them peculiarly fitted for 
the purposes of the compost heap, and especially 
so where an active agent of decomposition pd 
he required. Besides Carbon, Hydrogen, Oil, Su. 
phur, and traces of bone-earth, they contain a very 
large percentage of Nitrogen; so rieh are they in 
this substance, that it may be held to be equal to 
13 per cent. of Ammonia.”’ 

All composts, before being used, should be shov- 
eled over and intimately mixed. 

Peat which may be intended to be utilized 
through the cattle yard, or hog-sty, should be 
hauled therein in the fall, so as to have the ad 
vantage of the droppings of the animals during au- 
tumn, winter, and part of the succeeding spring.” 
MARSH MUD, AND SIMILAR SUBSTAN- 

CES, COMPOSTED WITH MARL. 

Where it may be convenient to use marl as the 
agent of decomposition, we would recommend the 
following plan: 

Let the marl be exposed to a winter’s frost. In 
the spring following, spread out 100 double horse- 
cart loads of the marsh mud, or other rough mate- 
rial, level off the heap, on that place 200 bushels 
of mar], over that spread 20 bushels of salt and 10 
bushels of plaster, then 100 loads of the rough ma- 
terials, 200 bushels of marl, then 20 bushels of 
salt, and 10 bushels of plaster, until the pile is 4 
feet high; trim up the pile, sow plaster over it, 
pat down the outside, and let it remain in bulk a 
few weeks, then shovel it over, and throw it into 
bulk again, where it must lie some three months 
before it will be fit for use, as the marl will be 
slow in acting upon the vegetable matter, in con- 
sequence of its being in a carbonate state. 

The process of decomposition would be greatly 
accelerated, if unslaked ashes, in the proportion 
of 5 bushels to the double horse-cart load of the 
rough materials, were added at the time of forming 
the pile:—speedy decomposition might be promo- 
ted, and the quality of the compost greatly im- 
proved, if the drainage from the cattle-yards and 
the urine from the stables and dwellings were 
mixed with plaster, and occasionally poured over 
the pile; so also would this effect be produced, if 
50 loads of animal manure to every 100 loads 
of the rough materials, were added at the time of 
forming the compost heap; but if such manure 
cannot be obtained, 200 Ibs. of guano, or 150 Iba. 
of the Nitrate of Potash, or, the same quantity of 
Soda, to every 20 loads of the rough materials 
would answer. 

HOW LIME 1S TO BE USED IN COMPOST. 

If our correspondent should desire to use hig 
lime as adecomposer of swamp-nud, we would 
recommend him to slake his lime with a strong 
salt brine; that, when the lime is slaked, to add a 
sufficiency of the brine to it, to form it into the 
consistence of thin paste, and then to form his come 
post thus:— 
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Spread 100 double horse-cart loads of hisswamp 
mud on the ground, 12 inches deep, spread thereon 
100 bushels of the lime formed into paste, on that 
spread swamp mud 6 inches in depth, (or, in quan- 
tity, 50 double horse-cart loads of the mud,) over 
that spread 5 bushels of plaster, then spread 50 
more loads of the mud, on that spread 100 bushels 
of lime slaked, and made into thin paste with salt 
brine, and then continue this process of mud, lime, 
salt paste, and plaster, until he gets his pile 4 feet 
high, then sow plaster over the pile and pat it 
down well; the pile should be formed cone-like, 
as recommended in formula No. J, in our essay on 
the decomposition of Mr. Hamilton’s peat. 

After the mass shall have remained in bulk two 
or three weeks, it should be thoroughly shoveled 
over, so as to intimately mix all the ingredients to- 
gether, and be formed into bulk again. As the 
shovelling proceeds, 20 bushels of salt and 20 bu- 
shels of plaster should be distributed pretty evenly 
through the heap. 

The above 400 loads of rough materials, thus 
treated, would be sufficient to manure twenty acres 
of poor land so as to bring good crops. If after 
ploughing in his compost, and harrowing his 
ground he were to top-dress each acre with two bu- 
shels of bone-dust, and 5 bushels of ashes, which 
had lain mixed in pile two weeks, and harrow that 
in, he would find his soil so improved, as to bring 
luxuriant crops of every description of produce. 

His land once thus improved, he must alternate 
his crops, and .ot fail to make clover, or clover 
and the grasses, a part of his system of rotation. 


SPEEDY MODE OF DECOMPOSING VEGE- 
TABLE SUBSTANCES. 

We will now add that the following plan of re- 
ducing rough materials into good manure is from 
Dana. He says that the quantity of materials are 
intended for manuring one acre. 

63 tons of green straw, ferns, bean-stalks, pea 
vines, potato tops, weeds, leaves, [and we will add, 
cornstalks—Ed.}, 

90 Ibs. of ground Plaster. 

2 lbs. of common Salt, 

3 lbs.. of Saltpetre; 

216 bushels of Ashes, 

216 bushels of Charcoal powder, 
5 bushels of Night Soil. 

Make the pile of vegetable matter near a puddle 
of stagnant water, if possible;—if this is not con- 
venient, sink a pit near the edge of the pile, fill it 
with common water, then throw into it the night 
soil, mix it well by stirring, add the ashes, then 
the charcoal, lastly the Salts. 

With a bucket furnished with a long pole han- 
dle, like a tanner’s scoop, water the pile several 
times daily with the above mixture, taking care 
that the drainage runs into the pit to be again re- 
turned upon the pile. In twoor three weeks in 
warm weather the heap is sufficiently converted 
for use. 

The yeast, as it may be termed in this process, 
is the night-soil,* and the putrescent matter in 
the stagnant water.”’ 


* Now, we do not ascrihe all the decomposing powers of 
the above ingredients to the night soil—that it is the materi- 
al one we admit; but we believe that the lime in the plaster, 
after that iy. decomposed, and the lime liberated, the Soda of 
the salt, the nitric acid and potash of the saltprtre. the lime, 
potash, soa, and the magnesia in the ashes, all act as val- 
uabie edjuncts in the process of decomp ositlon.—Ed. 





BENEFITS OF DRAINAGE. 

In concluding, we must be permitted to state, 
that if any of our correspondent’s lands be wet, 
before attempting their improvement, he should: 
drain them, to relieve the soil of its superabun- 
dance of water—-that he must PLovucH DEEP, 
and if practicable, the succeeding year, add subsoil 
ploughing, to deep ploughing. Johnston thus sums 
up the advantages of. draining: 


‘‘The practical benefits of draining, may be sta- . 


ted generally as follows:— 

A. It is equivalent not only to a change of soil, 
but also to a change of climate, both in reference 
to the growth cf plants and to the health of the 
population. 

B. It is equivalent also to a deepening of the 
soil, both by removing the water, and by allowing 
those noxious ingredients to be washed out of the 
subsoil which had previously prevented the roots 
from descending. 

It is a necessary preparation to the many 
other means of improvement which may be applied 
to the land. 

You will now be able to perceive in what way 
it is possible, that even light and sandy soils, or 
such as lie on a sloping surface may be benefitted 
by draining. Where no open outlet exists under 
a loamy or sandy surface soil, any noxious mat- 
ters that either sink from above, or ooze up from 
beneath, will long remain in the subsoil, and ren- 
der it more or Jess unwholesome to valuable culti- 
vated plants. But let such an outlet be made by: 
the establishment of drains, and that which rises 
from beneath will be arrested, while that which 
descends from above will escape. The rain wa- 
ters passing through will wash the whole soil also 
as deep as the bottom of the drains, and the at- 
mospheric air will accompany or follow them. 

The same remarks apply to Jands which possess 
so great a natural inclination as to allow the sur- 
face water readily to low away. Such a sloping 
surface does not necessarily dry the subsoil, free it 
from noxious substances, or permit the constant 
access of the air. Small feeders of water occa- 
sionally make their way near to the surface, and 
linger long in the subsoil before they make their 
escape. This is in itself an evil; but when such 
springs are impregnated with iron the evil is great- 
ly augmented, and from such a cause alone a more 
or less perfect barrenness not unfrequently ensues. 
To bring such land by degrees to a sound and 
healthy state, a mere outlet beneath is often alone 
sufficient. 

It is to this lingering of unwholsome waters be- 
neath, that the origin of many of our moor-lands, 
especially on higher grounds, is in a great measure 
to be attributed. A calcareous or feruginous 
spring sends up its waters into the subsoil. The 
slow access of air from above, or it may be the es- 
—- of air from water itself, causes a more or less 
ochrey deposit, * which adheres to and gradually 
cements the stones or earthy particles, amon 
which the water is lodged. Thus a layer of soli 


* Ifthe water contain suiphate of iron, the air from above 
will impart to its iron an additional quantity of oxygen, and 
cause a portion of it to fallin the state of perozid>. If the 
iron or lime be present in the state of bicarcobonate, the es- 
cape of carbonic acid from the water will cause a deposit of 
carbonate of iron or of lime. Any of these deposits will ce- 
ment the earthy or stony particles together. Iron, howev- 
er, is sometimes held in solution by an organic acid (crenic,) 
which becomes insoluble, and falls along with the iron when 
the latter has absorbed more oxygen from the atmosphere. 
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stone is formed,—the moor-land pan of many dis- 
tricts—which neither allows the roots of the plants 
to descend, nor the surface water to escape. 

Hopeless barrenness, therefore, slowly ensues, 
Coarse grasses, mosses, and heath, grow and accu- 
mulate upon soils not originally inclined to nourish 
them, and by which a better herbage had been 
previously long sustained. Of such lands many 
tracts have been reclaimed by breaking up the 
moor-land pavement; but such an improvement, 
unless preceded by a skilful drainage, can only be 
temporary. The same natural process will again 
begin, and the same result will follow, unless an 
outlet be provided for the waters from which the 
petrifying deposit proceeds. 

it ought to be mentioned, however, that where a 
ready passage and escape for the water is provi- 
ded by an efficient drainage, and especially in light 
and porous soils, the saline and other soluble sub- 
stances they contain will be liable, in periods of 
heavy rain to be more or less completely washed 
out and carried off by the water that trickles 
through them. While, therefore, the establish- 
ment of drains on all soils may adapt and prepare 
them for further improvements, and may make 
them more grateful for ven | labor and attention 
that may be bestowed upon them—yet after drain- 


age they must be more liberally dealt with than| P 


before, if the increased fertility they at first exhib- 
it is to be permanently maintained or increased.’’ 

He who has wet lands, and thoroughly drains 
them, confers a benefit upon his neighbors, by im- 
proving the salubrity of the neighborhood—he 
increases the productive capacity of his land a 
hundred fold—nay, two hundred fold—thereby ad- 
ding to its market value, and, as a consequence, 
enhances his fortune. 


The American Pomological Congress, held in Sept. 
in Philadelphia, had a very interesting exhibition, 
and have formed a permanent Pomologica! Society, 
the first annual exhibition of which is to be held in 
Boston, next year—Mr. Saml. Feast, of Baltimore, 
was elected Vice President of the new Society. A 
committee was appointed to devise a proper testi- 
monial to be presented to the widow of the late Mr. 
Downing. 

The Exhibition of the Montgomery Co. Md. State 
Agricultural Society was very largely attended, and 
the result was very satisfactory to the Society—A 
larger concourse of visitors were on the ground 
than at any former exhibition, and the improvement 
in many of the vegetable productions was quite 
manifest: but the stock present was not equal to 
expectation. Benj. Hallowell, Esq. delivered the 
annual address, and was followed by the venerable 
G+ rge Parke Custis, in a brief and eloquent speech 
— Mr. Custis has also cunsented to deliver the an- 
nual address before the Prince George’s Society, at 
the exhibition to be held on the 19th and 20th inst. 
at Upper Marlborough. 


It has been determined to hold the exhibition of 
the Charles County Agricultural Society at Port To- 
bacco on the 9th and 10th of November; James 
Furgusson, Esq. is to deliver the annual address. 

Al Southern Agricultural Congress is to be held at 
Macon, Geo. on the 20th Oct. inst. at which all 
the Southern States are expected to be represented. 

Al State Agricultural Convention is to be held at 
— h, N.C. on 18th Oct. ~ 4 

nd a Western Agricultural Fair is pro to 
be held on the waters of the Ohio. “as 
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For the American Farmer. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO & PLASTER. 


I beg leave to offer the following report of a 
series of sapemeness in relation to the action of 
guano and plaster combined, compared with guano 
alone, as a practical answer to the course of re- 
mark with which the several communications I 
have made on this subject have been honored by 
the editor. 


Inpiana, Dinwiddie Co. Va. July 29th, 1852. 


Dear Sir:—Last fall I was requested by Mr.- 
Stainback to institute a set of experiments with 
plaster and guano in various proportions, in order 
to ascertain the advantage or disadvantage of mix- 
ing them together. For this purpose I selected a 
piece of ground in the field we were sowing in 
wheat, of as uniform quality as might be. It was 
in corn last year, and yielded about seven anda 
half bushels peracre. It isa gray soil, of medium 
quality, rather compact in its texture, somewhat 
inclining to be cold. The only improvement that 
has been put upon it in the last five years, during 
which time I can speak of my personal knowledge, 
was an application of marl two years ago. 

In the progress of sowing wheat I reached this 
iece of ground on the 23d of October, and assign- 
ed for the experiments 10 beds 74 yards long and 
15 feet wide, being precisely 1-13th of an acre to 
each bed. To insure the greatest degree of ae- 
curacy in the results, [ weighed and mixed the 
plaster and guano, put it on the land, attended to 
the reaping and threshing, and weighed the several 
products, all with my own hands as far as it was 
practicable for one person to do it. Ido not think 
there was a loss of 5 lbs. of grain, in the whole, 
from the time the scythe was put in the wheat un- 
til it was finally weighed, with the exception of 
what might have been left in the heads during the 
threshing. 

It may be proper to state that the amount of gu- 
ano in each experiment is apparentl ater than 
it really was. It had been ducked during a freshet 
some ten months previously, and remained in the 
bags until the time specified. When prepared for 
use it was quite moist, though in a state of powder. 
If it had been as dry as it usually is when bought, 
it would not probably have weighed more than 16 
or 17 pounds. But I have chosen to report the 
weights as indicated by the scales. 

The experiments and results are as follows: 

No.1. Had no manure. 

No. 2. 20 Ibs. Guano alone. 

No. 3. 20 Ibs. Guano and 5 Ibs. Plaster. 

No. 4. 20 lbs. Guano and 12 Ibs. Plaster. 

No. 5. 20 Ibs. Guano and 18 Ibs. Plaster. 

The Guano and Plaster for the above experi- 
ments were thoroughly mixed 7 days before being 
applied to the land, and frequently stirred. 

No. 6. 20 Ibs. Guano alone. 

No. 7. 20 Ibs. Guano and 5 lbs. Plaster. 

No. 8. 20 lbs. Guano and 12 lbs. Plaster. 

No. 9. 201bs. Guano and 18 lbs. Plaster. 

No. 10. 20 lbs. Guano plowed in, and top-dressed 
with 12 !bs. Plaster after the wheat was sowed. 

The Guano and Plaster for these experiments 
were likewise well mixed, and applied immediate- 
ly. The whole was turned in with a double plow, 
with the exception just stated. 
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Propuct. 
Per acre. 


56} Ibs. wheat, equal to 12 bus. 14} Ibs. 
297 bus. 05 Ibs. 
25 bus. 34 Ibs. 
24 bus. 16 Ibs. 
23 bus. 37 Ibs. 
24 bus. 16 Ibs. 
23 bus. 50 Ibs. 
22 bus. 123 Ibs. 


No. 1. 
No.2. 125 Ibs. wheat, do. 
No. 3. 118 Ibs. wheat, do. 
No. 4. 112 Ibs. wheat, do. 
No. 5. 109 Ibs. wheat, do. 
No. 6. 112 Ins. wheat, do. 
No.7. 110 Ibs. wheat, do. 
No. 8. 1024 lbs. wheat, do. 
No.9. 101 ibs. wheat, do. 21 bus. 53 Ibs. 
No. 10. 103 Ibs. wheat, do. 22 bus. 19 lbs. 
I am, sir, yours me | 
Vm. Epwarps, 
Manager for L. E. Stainback. 


Remarks. 


Here we have two series of experiments, con- 
ducted with great exactness, and confirming each 
other in a very striking manner. In the first series 
(from 2 to 5 inclusive) the crop regularly decreases 
in the inverse ratio to the increased quantity of 
plaster. In the second series we find No. 6, or gu- 
ano alone, to execed No. 5, but in the descending 
scale there is still a regular diminution of product 
down to No. 9, in which the greatest quantity of 
plaster was again used. In No. 10, containing the 
same proportion of plaster as No. 8, though ap- 

lied in a different manner, we find the product to 
be almost precisely the same as No. 8—thus incon- 
testibly proving the unfavorable influence exercised 
by the plaster in every experiment, and invariably 
ia proportion to the amount employed. 

Let us analyze these tables a littlefurther. The 
product of No. 2, in which nothing but guano was 
used, exceeds the average product of Nos. 3, 4 and 
5 (which is 24 bus. 29 Ibs.) by 2 bus. 36 lbs. per 
acre; and is greater than that of No. 5, which had 
the largest quantity of plaster, by 3 bus. 28 lbs. 

In the second series, No. 6, or guano alone, ex- 
ceeds a like average of the others by 1 bus. 4214 
Ibs. and surpasses No. 9, containing the most plas- 
ter, by 2 bus. 32 Ibs. 

The tables also indicate conclusively that the 
longer plaster and guano are mixed together before 
roe, ee on the land, the greater is the diminu- 
tion of the crop—the Joss being considerably more 
in the first series than in the second. 

And here it may not be inappropriate to advert 
to two cases formerly reported to me, in which gu- 
ano was followed by very inadequate effects, that 
receive a rational explanation from the results of 
these tables. Plaster was mixed with it early in 
the summer or spring for the purpose of preserving 
it from loss, or improving its qualities, until the 
time of sowing wheat. The crops on the farms to 
which it was applied were try! inferior to those 
on the farms adjoining, which had guano alone, 
—_ in one case, at least, the advantages of soil 
and improvement were decidedly in favor of the 
land which was treated with the mixture. 

Not only, therefore, is the plaster theory not 
supported by these experiments, but the various 
scientific instructions which have been given in re- 
gard to the best proportions for the mixture, and 
the time of making it, are equally unsustained.— 
Dr. Higgins in his Second Report to the House of 
Delegates of Md., advises that guano should be 
mixed with plaster ‘‘as soon as received,’’ without 
regard to the time of application; and he enters 
into a train of scientific reasoning to prove that it 





requires 100 lbs. of plaster to convert into a sul- 
phate the ammonia of 100 Ibs. of guano. The Ed. 
of the Am. Farmer, on the other hand, invariably 
recommends 25 Ibs. of plaster to 100 lbs. of gu- 
ano, and advises the immediate application. The 
experiments above reported lend no countenance 
to any of these theories, farther than to show that 
those of the editor are less pernicious than the 
State Chemist’s. 

We are now able to perceive why so many per. 
sons, who have been in the habit of mixing plaster 
with their guano without making comparative ex- 
periments, have expressed entire satisfaction with 
the results. The lowest yield indicated by these 
tables—-nearly 22 bushels—would be generally 
considered as highly satisfactory; and being so 
much better than our unaided soils are capable of 
producing, a part of the benefit has been very 
naturally referred to the plaster. But though 22 
or 24 bushels may be considered a superb crop, no 
farmer should be satisfied with it if he can reap 24 
or 34 bushels, at less cost and less trouble. The 
increase on a single acre, or a few acres, would be 
a matter of little importance; but farmers who 
cultivate wheat as a staple do not often seed less 
perhaps than 50 acres. Ona field of that size the 
aggregate product would be very materially varied. 
Taking Dr. Higgins as authority, and adopting his 
proportions as our standard, we find the difference 
between guano alone, and guano and plaster in 
equal quantities, to be 3 bus. 28 lbs.—which on 50 
acres would amount to 170 bushels. To treat the 
guano as he recommends, it would take nearly 6 
tons of plaster, the cost of which would be some- 
thing like $50. Estimating the value of wheat, 
one year with another, at a dollar a bushel, we 
have thus a clear loss of largely over 200 dollars, 
which, if the farmer were to realize, as he ought 
of right todo, would enable him to purchase four 
tons of guano for the further improvement of his 
land. Calculated on the same principle, the loss 
according to the system advocated by the editor 
(being the difference between No. 2 and No. 3) 
. would be 76 bushels of wheat, besides the cost of 
3250 Ibs. of plaster—equivalent to about $88 in all. 

But it may be contended that there is a com- 
pensating benefit to future crops for the diminished 
product of the first.. But this is wholly proble- 
matical, to say the least, for it has never been 
proved; and the paying therefore of from $100 to 
$200 (for such is virtually the case) for a prospec- 
tive and uncertain benefit, is very much like giving 
a bird in the hand for two in the bush. 

In view of the experiments above detailed, it 
will not, I trust, be deemed to savor of egotism if 
I seek to withdraw the attention of my brother 
farmers from the spells and delusions of theory, 
and direct it to the safe and practical lessons of 
experience. Asaclass, it must be confessed that 
farmers surrender themselves more unresistingly 
to novel and fanciful representations than any other 
body of people. If there is a new variety of 
wheat, for instance, brought into notice, they are 
ever ready to pay three or four dollars a bushel for 
it, and bestow for a while the utmost pains on its 
culture. After a few years it descends to the tomb 
of the Capulets, and is remembered on earth no 
more, or only as a humbug. Such has been the 
case with a multitude of new plants. But every 
thing new is not therefore a humbug, however it 
may be made the subject of it. Guano came re- 





commended to us some eight or ten years ago as a 
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fertilizer of extraordinary energy, and experience 
has proved it to be all that was ever said in its fa- 
vor. But it was not good enough: agricultural 
chemists told you how to make it better. They 
have advised you to drug it with plaster, salt, cop- 
peras, and I know not what besides. It has been 
treated like a patient suffering under a violent at- 
tack of diarrhwe, whose bowels required to be 
locked up to prevent speedy dissolution. You 
would not, on such advice, and in the enjoyment of 
the same comparative health, have treated your- 
selves, or a strong robust servant, or a valuable 
horse, in this unnatural way. Why then should 
you be trying such experiments on guano, as if na- 


’ ture was incompetent to perfect her own work? It 


may be asserted without contradiction that all the 
most striking results which have been reported of 
guano have been derived from its own unassisted 
and inherent energies. The experience of Wil- 
loughby Newton, detailed in the Am. Farmer of 
jast September, is a case in point; and the pages of 
that journal afford nothing on the subject, in con- 
nexion with plaster, half so striking or satisfac- 
tory. Plaster is a highly valuable substance on 
many soils, if permitted to have its specific action, 
but it can be made to form no useful alliance with 
ano. As well might you expect to improve the 
reed of Arabian horses by crossing it with the 
winner of a scrub-race, as to add to the value of 
guano by such a process. You effectually bas- 
tardise both. If a chemical combination takes 
place, then of course the specific effect of plaster 
1s destroyed; and, as we have seen, the active pro- 
perties of uano impaired. The fact is, there is 
no ‘fixer’? in nature so good and so appropriate 
for all ammoniacal manures as an aluminous soil. 
That such is the case, seems now to be generally 
admitted by the most scientific men in England and 
our own country; and according to an article in 
the July number of the Am. Farmer, the credit of 
making the discovery appears to be awarded to 
Prof. Way. AsI have understood the merits of 
the case, however, Prof. Way does not claim to be 
the author of the discovery. A farmer in Eng- 
land, who participated in the opinion generally en- 
tertained that the great number of blind ditches 
would carry off the valuable portions of manure 
by filtration, took six inches of his soil and put it 
in a filtering glass, and poured some putrid urine 
Into the glass to ascertain if any fertilizing matter 
passed through. Finding there was none, and that 
all was retained in the soil, he communicated the 
fact to Prof. Johnston, who communicated it to 
Prof. Way. Whoever made the discovery, how- 
ever—whether it is fifty years old, or of contem- 
porary date—it belongs to us and to our children; 
and since the soil is both cheaper and more effec- 
tual in fixing the ammonia than any foreign sub- 
Stance, let us not hesitate to rely upon it, as nature 
esigned we should do. If it prevents the am- 
Monia, in a state of solution, from sinking into the 
earth, so will it equally arrest its escape into the 
atmosphere, and thus hold it in reserve for the 
nourishment of such crops as the diligent hand of 
the husbandman may commit to its generous bosom. 
Petersburg, Va., August 3, 1852. T. 6.P. 


Note. It is with great reluctance that I extend 
these remarks, but there are some passages in the 
Second Report of Dr. Higgins, bearing on this sub- 
ject, that require a brief notice. In order to “‘save 
@great amount of useless talk and useless writing,’’ 





the author invites all, who are competent, to make 
the experiment whether or not plaster will com- 
bine with the ammonia of guano, Now every body 
is competent to make this experiment who knows 
any thing about the use of scales; and it has been 
made by several persons, but less competent pep- 
haps than Dr. H., with opposite results from those 
he exhibits. But, adds Dr. Higgins, ‘‘if the prae 
tice of mixing sulphate of lime with ammoniacal 
manures is useless, let the fact be proved, and the 
custom abandoned.’’ (p. 77.) I submit. then 
whether the fact is not proved by the above tables, 
and in a very conclusive manner, not only that it is 
useless, but that it is detrimental—at least on that 
description of soil; and 1 submit also whether Dz. 
H. does not come in fora share of the ‘‘useless 
talk and useless writing’’ which he is so quick to 
discern in others. And here I beg leave to com- 
mend to the author his own language: ‘‘It is not 
enough for a farmer to know that the application 
of a particular substance does well: he should nat 
be satisfied unless he knows it is the best for his pa» 
ticular soil which cah be used.”’ [The italics are 
his own. 

Dr. Higgins claims that if the office of Agricul 
tural Chemist had shown nothing else but the 
proper adaptation of particular varieties of lime to 
particular soils, the State would derive a hundred 
times more benefit than the cost has been for its 
maintenance. Negatively and affirmatively, he 
makes this declaration in two consecutive para- 
graphs; and finally confirms it by saying that 
“axioms admit of no demonstration—self-evident 
truths need no proof.”? (p. 45.) How the matter 
is so self-evident, it is ditheult for a plain man to 
comprehend. The maintenance of the office has 
probably cost the State some eight or ten thousand 
dollars, from first to last; and if so, then we have 
the enormous sum of three-fourths of a million, or 
a million of dollars, heretofore ‘annually lost to 
the agricultural interests of the State’? from the 
want of the information imparted by the State 
Chemist. This is, of course, the estimate of one 
naturally prone to magnify the benefits of his o& 
fice. Suppose now we make a calculation of the 
‘annual Joss’’ that would result to the agricultural 
interests of the State, if all who make use of gu- 
ano within its limits were to follow Dr. Higgins’ 
advice, and mix it with plaster in equal propo» 
tions. Estimating the consumption of guano at 
20,000 tons, we should have 200,000 acres, manured 
at 200 lbs. per acre, on which the loss at $4 per 
acre would be $800,000—and if the plaster, in 
every instance, was mixed with the guano ‘‘as soon 
as received,’’ the loss would no doubt be a great 
deal more. In the absence of accurate experi- 
ments in the matter, Dr. Higgins would contend 
that a similar loss would result by omitting to mix 
plaster with guano. In fact, there is no necessity, 
according to his principles, of trying experiments 
at all—they involve an unnecessary expense to the 
farmers, and the State should relieve them of the 
burden; for he asks, ‘‘should not the expense im 
curred by experiments have been saved to them t— 
this knowledge could and should have been afford- 
ed.” (p. 45.) How afforded? By chemistry, of 
course—the ‘science of sciences,”’ as he calls its 
for ‘‘it has a language, every sound of which is 
truth’?! (p. 117.) It is unfortunate for the tem 
ableness of this position that its language, as it 
reaches us through its various mediums, should 
so contradictory; and until some consistency shall 
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be established, both with itself and with facts, it 
would be just as reasonable to require us to yield 
our credence to the verity of the spiritual rappings. 
This is only a specimen of the character of Dr. 
Higgins’ Report, than which, from beginning to 
end, I have never seen a document more obnoxious 
. to criticism. The sincere and earnest votary of 
' science is always cautious and modest—who was 
ever more so than Newton?—but this Report, in 
confidence and pretension, bears a stronger resem- 
blance to the exercise of a graduate, than to a pa- 
tient, scientific enquiry into the mysterious arcana 
of nature. 7.8: ? 


EXPERIMENT WITH GUANO ann PLASTER. 


Pererssuna, Va., Aug. 9th, 1852. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

I regret that the annexed statement did not reach 
me in time to accompany the paper I forwarded a 
few days ago. I trust, however, the Editor will 
cheerfully give it a place in the Farmer, along with 
the other, on account of its practical bearing on a 
subject heretofore elaborately discussed in theory; 

on which, we have been told, there was a 
great expenditure of ‘useless talk and useless 
writing”’ in some quarters, 

By the way, if my memory does not fail me, the 
Editor expressed the belief in the Farmer of last 
December, in some remarks appended to a letter 
of enquiry from Farmville, in this State, that plas- 
ter, applied to his correspondent’s land which had 
been guanoed for wheat, would not retard the 
ripening of the crop the ‘‘one-thousandth part of 
asecond.’’ JI am not aware that the most labori- 
ous astronomica! calculation has ever extended to 
such an infinitessimal division of time. Notwith- 
standing the Editor’s exactitude, however, we find 
by the subjoined statement that the ripening was 
protracted a whole week in consequence of the ad- 
dition of plaster. Such was partially the case also 
in the experiments made by William Edwards, al- 
ready detailed. During the progress of ripening 
there was a difference of about two days, though 
it was all harvested at the same time. 

In confirmation of the correctness of Mr. Wat- 
son's statement, I take the liberty of quoting a 
few lines from a letter received some time since 
from my friend, the Rev. James Fife: ‘1 felt very 
much interested in the discussion you had with the 
Editor of the American Farmer, and regretted 
very much that it terminated asit did. One of my 
neighbors, who held out for the Editor to the last, 
chiefly for the purpose of convincing me, took a 
breadth of land through his field, on which he used 
the guano mixed with plaster after the directions 
of the Editor. On both sides of this breadth the 
guano was used without the plaster, and so striking 
® difference in favor of not mixing guano with 
plaster I suppose was never seen before. The ex- 
periment was made by a man the most careful of 
all men | ever knew in making experiments.”’ 

Will not my quondam friend of the Farmer now 
make the amende honorable? And will not Dr. Hig- 
gins qualify, or otherwise apply, some of the com- 
plimentary terms he has employed? T.S. P. 


Orance Date, near Charlottesville, Va. 
August 5, 1852. 
Dear Sir:—I have received your note of the 24th 
of July, asking me to furnish you with a careful 
statement of the relative proportions of guano and 





plaster, with the results, of the experiment to 
which you refer. My experiment was-on a small 
scale, but you shall have the information with the 
greatest pleasure. I staked off a belt of ground ih 
my wheat field last fal], one pole in width, and 28 
poles in length, which was the length of that part 
of my field. I then had furrows run with the 
plough by the stakes. I was very careful in the 
measurement, for I measured it myself with a 
chain, or rather with a line, one pole long. I then 
weighed out 35 Ibs. of guano, which I believe is at 
the rate of 200 lbs. to the acre, which was the 
quantity I give to the acre. I then weighed 28 lbs. 
of plaster, whichis at the rate of 2 bushels to the 
acre, supposing it to weigh 80 Ibs. to the bushel, 
which I think is near the weight. I then had the 
guano and plaster well mixed together, and sowed 
on the 28 poles after the wheat was sowed, and had 
the whole ploughed in with the one-horse plough. 
The crop was avery poor one throughout, being 
much injured by the joint worm; but these 28 poles 
were worse than any alongside, I can safely say by 
one-half; and green at that when the other was 
ripe. It marked itself from the time when the 
wheat began to grow off in the spring till the time 
it was cut. My friend and neighbor, the Rev. Mr. 
Fife, saw it at different times during its growth, 
and can support this statement as to the difference 
in the wheat while growing, if necessary. When 
cutting that part of the field, it suited my conveni- 
ence to cut across the beds; and when the cutters 
came to that bed I made them step through, with- 
out cutting it. It was so green I did not like to 
have it tied up with the other, and it was a week 
afterwards before it was ripe enough to cut. So 
you see I cannot give you the relative produc 
farther than I have already stated it, which I be- 
lieve is more in favor of the plastered bed than 
would have proved to be the fact if it had been 
separately threshed, and brought to the scales.— 
You are at liberty to publish this or not, as you 
please, on one condition—and that is, that you will 
put it in a better form, which I know you can do 
without changing the substance. I am not in the 
habit of writing much, and believe I would as soon 
sow guano as to sit down and write a letter. 
Yours respectfully, Josern Watson. 

Nores sy THE Epiror or THE American Farmer, 

We are grateful to our Correspondent, “T. §. 
P.”’ for hunting up, and furnishing us with, the pre- 
ceding experiments, as they put an extinguisher 
now, and forever, upon the absurd doctrine which 
he laid down in his communication to us, published 
in our April No. Vol. 6, page 352. His words 
were these:— 

«The mixture of plaster with guano, and plaster 
with manure—for one is as objectionable as the 
other—has been a standing recommendation for the 
last six or eight years. e professed object is t) 
arrest the escape of certain ingredients which 
would otherwise pass off into the air; in other 
words, to ‘fix’? the ammonia. That the ammonia 
is ‘‘fired”’ most effectually, there can be no doubt; for 
the roots of the plants are never able to disengage it, 
at least in its original form.” 

We copy the above from *T. P. S.’s” communi- 
cation of April, 1851, to call the attention of the 
reader to the opinion which he therein expressed. 
We have italicised the words containing it, and we 
would ask,—what is the obvious import to be placed 





upon that opinion? and what the legitimate deduc- © 
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tion to be drawn from it? Why, that “‘T. S, P.” 
maintained, that, if plaster were mixed with gu- 
ano, of with any other animal manure, it would so 
effectually fic the ammonia which either might 
contain, as that the roots of the plants would never 
be able to disengage it,—or, in other words, that 
they would never derive any benefit from it. And 
yet he has clearly shown by the preceding Experi- 
ments, that notwithstanding the mixing of guano 
and plaster together, that the roots of the plants 
were able to disengage the ammonia, and derived 
most essential benefit therefrom. Ah, but *T. S. 
P.”’ after denying the competency of the roots of 
the plants to disengage the ammonia from the plas- 
ter, adds the saving words,—‘‘at least in its origi- 
nal form.’? Now it is unimportant, whether they 
get it in its ‘original form,” or in combination 
with any other substance, which, in itself, is the 
food of plants. The question then arises, do the 
elements of plaster enter into the food of plants? 
Plaster is comprised of certain portions of lime, 
sulphuric acid, and water. To say nothing of the 
latter ingredient, which every body knows is es- 
sential to vegetable as well as to animal life,—lime, 
and sulphuric acid are hoth found in the grain and 
straw of wheat, as will be shewn by the following 
table: There are 


Inthe grain In the straw 
Of Lime 0.96 2.40 
Of Sulphuric acid 0.50 0.37 


1.46 2.77 
Making altogether, in every hundred parts of the 
ashes of the grain and straw of wheat, 4.23 parts, 
ar nearly 414 per cent. of two of the elements of 
which plaster is composed. By analysis of the 
ashes of the wheat plant, we find that both sul- 
phuric acid and lime exists therein, perhaps in the 
form of plasteras applied. Plaster in its ‘original 
form,” is a compound of lime, sulphuric acid, and 
water,—and we would ask the reader, if the bold 
opinion of “T. S. P.”” were correct, how the ele- 
ments of plaster could be found in the grain and 
straw of wheat? In the process of vetegation, the 
Sulphate of Lime, dissolved by the rains, become 
available to the growing plants, through the ab- 
sorptive power, and electric action, of their roots; 
whether taken up as separate and distinct bodies, 
is beyond the power of man to determine; but that 
they are therein found by analysis, is past question- 
ing. And for all the purposes of vegetable growth, 
we hold it to be unimportant, whether a separa- 
tion takes place before, or after, the elements of 
plaster find their way into the roots of the plants, 
or whether it takes place at all,—we hold it to be 
unimportant, whether the chemical processes and 
manipulations, actions and reactions, by which these 
elements are disengaged, if disengaged, are per- 
formed in the earth, or in the roots, leaves, and 
y of the plant—the result is the same. 

It takes from 450 to 500 times the body of the 
water, to 1 of plaster, to dissolve the latter; whereas 
2 parts of water will dissolve 1 part sulphate of 
ammonia,—and is it not natural then to suppose, 
that, if a body so hard of solution, as is plaster, 
can be availed of by- the spongioles and roots of 
plants, that a substance so easy of solution, as is 
the sulphate of ammonia, would not be much more 
readily taken up by the roots of the plants? But 
then “‘T. S. P.”? who modestly gives his own opin- 
don the precedence over that of all the great men 


be disengaged in its ‘‘original form’’—therefore, 
we ask, where is the proof that it would not be ?— 
We ask, where is the proof that\it is necessary 
that it should be ?—We ask, where is the proof that 
an all-wise Providence, has not imbued plants with 
the capacity and function of separating and seete: 
priating the different ingredients found in all kinds 
of manure, organic, as well as inorganic; for they 
all — or less partake of the character of com- 
ounds. 

‘ As to what “T.S. P.’? means by ammonia ‘‘in 
its original form’’ we are at a loss to determine. 
Does he mean Sal Ammoniac ?, if he does, that, it- 
self, is a compound, containing 26 parts of nitrogen 
in the hundred. If he means ammonia as found in 
guano, it will be necessary to inquire, how much 
ammonia ‘‘ix iis original form,” according to his 
views, are found therein. 
Voelkel, who has given one of the most accurate 
analysis that has come under our observation, gives 
the following as the component parts of Peruvian 
Guano, analyzed by him: 

Urate of Ammonia 9. 

Ammonia [none] 

Oxalate of Ammonia 

Oxalate of Lime 

Phosphate of Ammonia 

6 of Lime 
Ammonia and Magnesia 
Sulphate of Soda 
“ of Potash 

Muriate of Ammonia 

Clay and Sand 

Water and organic matter 

Now then, we ask, what becomes of the strange 
and untenable pretension set up by *T. S. P.,’’ as 
to the necessity of plants deriving the ammonia of 
the guano ‘‘in its original form”? Here, we find 
that guano in its normal state, contains no alread 
formed free ammonia, but, on the contrary, that 
contains the Urate of ammonia—uric acid, and am- 
monia—a substance which is soluble to consides- 
able extent in boiling water, but sparingly so in 
cold water,—the Oxalate of ammonia—oxalic acid, 
and ammonia—a substance rather more soluble; 
Phosphate of ammonia—phosphoric acid, water and 
ammonia—a substance comparatively fixed,—Am- 
monia and Magnesia,—and Muriate of Ammonia— 
Muriatic acid and Ammonia—all compounds. 

So that if this analysis be correct, «‘T. S. P.” 
will have to look in vain for his ammonia ‘‘in ig 
original form.’? What he means we cannot divine - 
—perhaps he had the Carbonate in view. If sa, 
he will have to look farther than the deposites af 
Peru; for, as no rain falls there, but little or no 
moisture exists, and it is only after removal, when 
under the combined influences of heat, moisture, 
and atmosphere, that decomposition occurs, and 
the carbonate of ammonia is formed. Guano 
after it has arrived either heres or in England, or 
elsewhere, in the latitude of rains, by exposure, 
may have, and doubtless has, what “1, S. P.” 
would term ammonia ‘‘in its original form;’’ but 
we question very much, whether he had any very 
definite idea of what he meant; for, of a truth, 
guano, in its natural state, contains the elements of 
ammonia, but little or no free ammonia formeds 
its nitrogenous compounds being united with other 
substances, as we have shown; the which, when 
decomposed, is susceptible of being converted into 
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of the scientific world, denies that ammonia would 


the carbonate form; but that is very far from bein 
the condition in which it is ‘‘originally found in ie 
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natural state.’? If we had no other facts or argu- 
ments to adduce, the very analysis of guano by 
Voelkel, would fix the ban of absurdity upon ‘*‘T. S. 
P.’s”’ pretensions, and demonstrate to a mathe- 
matical certainty, that he had written about a mat- 
ter with which he was but very little acquainted. 

* What, pray, now becomes of all his writing about 
ammonia ‘in its original form’’? 

We will now dissect the experiments of Mr. Ed- 
words, which were doubtless conducted with every 
view to perfect fairness, for which, though not 
communicated to us, directly, we feel indebted to 
him, as they go very far to sustain al] we have 
heretofore advanced upon the subject at issue be- 
tween our correspondent ‘*T. S. P.”’ and ourself. 

The first series of experiments from No. 1 to 5 
inclusive, give the following results—Plat No. 1, 
without manure, yielded at the rate of 12 bushels 
1416 Ibs. of wheat per acre—Plat No. 3, manured 
with 20 Ibs. of guano and 5 Ibs. of Plaster, yielded 
@t the rate of 25 bushels 34 Ibs. per acre, thus 
yielding at the rate of 13 bushels 191% lbs. of 
wheat per acre more than did the unmanured plat, 
upwards of one hundred per cent. more, all of 
which increase is to be ascribed to the combined 
virtue of guano and plaster,—and yet in his com- 
munication published in this journal in April 1851, 
“T. S. P.’? maintained, that, by mixing plaster 
emd guano together, the latter would be so effec- 
tually fixed, as that the roots of the plants could 
never disengage it, or in other words, would not be 
benefitted by it; here then, is positive proof, that 
his opinion was altogether unsound; and the beauty 
of the thing is, that he has furnished the evidence 
to prove that he spoke Without knowledze. Be- 
tween the product of plat No. 2, where 20 Ibs. of 
guano alone were used, and plat No. 3, where the 
same quantity of guano, and 5 Ibs. of plaster were 
used, there is'a difference, per acre, of 1 bushel 
and 31 Ibs. in favor of the former; but this differ- 
ence cannot be chargeable to the action of the plas- 
ter; but more properly to the fact, that the guano 
was ploughed in immediately after being spread on 


the land, thereby preventing the escape of any car- | 


bonate of ammonia which might have been already 
formed; whereas, the guano and plaster, which 
was applied to plat No. 3, after being mixed to- 
gether, (the guano in a moist state, having ‘‘beer 
ducked during a freshet some ten months previous- 
Iy’’) was suffered to lie exposed to the air for 7 
Gas, before it was sown. Now,so longas the gu- 
apo remained in the sacks, moist, little or no loss 
could have occurred, because the water, with which 
it was charged, absorbed and prevented the escape 
of the volatile gases; but from the moment the wet 

iano and plaster was mixed together, exposed to 

e action of atmospheric air, decomposition com- 
mienced, and though slowly carried on, there was a 
Joss from the flying off of the ammoniacal gases. 
That the difference in product was not greater, is 
really a matter of surprise; for there were every 
Aement present to encourage decomposition—heat, 
moisture, and atmospheric air. The moist condi- 
ton of the guano was favorable to the success of 
No. 2, the guano being ploughed in immediately 
after being sown, as water is a most active ab- 
aitbent of ammonia; but the plaster, until dis- 
sdlved, could not exert its preventive influence, for 
the want of sufficient moisture in the guano, to ef- 
fect the decomposition of the plaster, it requiring 
from 400 to 500 parts of water to dissolve one of 


puaster. 








If we take the average of the three experiments 
on plats Nos. 3, 4 ont 5, it gives us an acreable 
product of 24 bushels 424% Ibs., and if we deduct 
the product of the unmanured ground, 12 bushels 
and 14 lbs. we have an increase of 12 bushels and 
2814 Ibs. of wheat, per acre, from an admixture of 
guano and plaster together,— thus demonstrating, 
how groundless, how untenable, was the opinion of 
“T.S. P.’? as to plaster withholding the benefits 
of guano from the growing crops. 

In the second series of Experiments, commencin 
at No. 6 and ending No. 10, it will be observed, 
that plat No. 6, which had applied to it 20 lbs. of 
Guano alone, and ploughed in immediately, yie!ded 
less per acre than did No. 3, in the first series 
where 20 Ibs. of guano, and 5 lbs. of plaster, were 
mixed together, and left exposed to the deterio- 
rating influence of the air for 7 days. The latter 
yielded 25 bushels 34 Ibs. whereas the former only 
24 bushels and 16 Ibs., a difference in favor of the 

lastered plat, of 1 bushe] and 18 Ibs. per acre.— 
en, the difference is in favor of the plaster and 
guano, but we do not claim for the plaster this ex- 
cess of product, for in a soil of compact, clayey tex- 
ture, as we have repeatedly stated before, there is 
no actual necessity for the use of plaster, or any 
other agent of fixation, as the adhesive nature of 
the soil, to claim nothing on the score of its chemi- 
cal affinities—and all aluminous soils, or those 
strongly impregnated with iron—possess very at- 
tive powers of absorption and retention for all am- 
moniacal gases. Heretofore, as now, we have 
maintained this ground. Had the soil on which 
these experiments were tried, been a thin sandy 
one, equally exhausted, as was Mr. Edwards’ 
‘scompact”’ clay, the utility of the admixture of 
plaster with the guano, would have been manifest, 
and its conservative properties would have told 
well in the results of the experiments. 

Between the products of experiment plat No. 6, 
where 20 lbs. of guano was applied alone, and plat 
No. 7, where 20 lbs. of guano and 5 Ibs. of plaster 
were applied together, the difference is only 26 Ibs, 
of wheat per acre,—both excellent yields,—the 
first being at the rate of 24 bushels, 16 Ibs. per 
acre, the other, 23 bushels and 50 Ibs., the plaster- 
ed part exceeding the unmanured plat, nearly 100 
per cent., thus affording strong evidence that plas- 
ter is not the bug-bear that “T.S. P.’’ represented 
it to be in April 1851, and that he was speculating 
without knowing what he was saying. 

Experiment No. 10, taken in connection with the 
others, where plaster was used, confirms the opin- 
ion that we have long since formed and expressed, 
that plaster, when used in conjunction with strong, 
concentrated animal manures, is more effective 
when mixed therewith and ploughed in, than when 
applied as a top-dressing. Nor is it less gratifying 
to us to find by the result of all the experiments, 
in which plaster was combined with the guano, 
that the quantity recommended by us, has proved 
the successful one. 

Our friend **T. S. P.,’’? who appears to be labor- 
ing under great soreness of feeling, which we re- 
gret, has this paragraph, in speaking of the indica- 
tions of the tables: 

‘‘The tables indicate ese gaeer | that the longer 
plaster and guano are mixed together before bein 
put on the land, the greater is the diminution o 
the crop, the loss being considerably more in the 
first series than in the second.”’ 

This accords with our view of the case precise- 
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ly; for until the plaster is dissolved by water, and 
a portion of its sulphuric acid liberated from the 
lime, its affinity for ammonia is inoperative; and, 
therefore, the longer guano may be left exposed to 
the action of the atmosphere in our climate, after 
admixture, the greater will be the loss of its am- 
moniacal gases. 

Again he says:— 

And here it may not be inappropriate to advert 
to two cases formerly reported to me, in which gu- 
ano was followed by very inadequate effects, that 
receive a rational explanation from the results of 
these tables. Plaster was mixed with it early in 
the summer or spring, for the purpose of pre- 
serving it from loss; or improving its qualities, un- 
til the time of sowing wheat. The crops on the 
farms to which it was applied were greatly inferior 
to those on the farms adjoining, which had guano 
alone, though in one case, at least, the advantages 
of soil and improvement were decidedly in favor 
of the land which was treated with the mixture.” 

The facts in the cases stated, are so loosely 
niade, that we cannot understand them. We are 
told, that the plaster and guano were mixed fo- 
gether ‘“‘early in the summer, or spring,” but 
whether during the one season or the other, we are 
left to decide as we may see fit. Now as each of 
these seasons consists of three calendar months, a 
vast difference in results were to be anticipated. 
But the idea of expecting any results from admix- 
ture, while both the guano and plaster remained in 
a dry state—the idea of expecting any benefit from 
the plaster, until that was dissolved by the rains, 
after being ploughed in, is as verdant a conceit as 
one could well desire. Had the guano and plaster 
been put in close sacks, or tight barrels, after be- 
ing mixed together, but slight deterioration of the 
quality of the guano could have taken place, as in 
that case, the guano would have been removed 
from the decomposing influence of atmospheric air, 
and but little, if any loss of its enriching gases 
would have occurred. Plaster, until dts sulphuric 
acid is separated from the lime forming its other 
element, is just as inoperative, either for good or 
for evil, as is so much sand. If the guano and 
plaster, thus mixed ‘“‘early in summer, or spring,” 
were le{t exposed to the atmosphere until used in 
the fall, it is, indeed, no wonder that its results 
were as stated by ‘“‘T. S. P.”’; for they were just 
such as were to be expected from so wasting a sub- 
stance as guano, when thus treated. 

With “T. S. P.’s’’ assault upon Dr. Higgins our 
State Chemist, we have nothing to do, and all we 
have to say is, that it is in perfect keeping with his 
unprovoked attack upon us in the spring of 1851. 
Dr. H., however, is able to defend himself. 

As to Mr. Watson’s experiment, we have but 
few comments to make; its mode and result, does 
not concern us in the least, and was hardly worth 
the sounding of the Gong with which our friend 
“T. S. P.’’ has heralded it forth to our attention. 

But for the sake of the truth of history, we feel 
called upon to deny most positively, that we ever 
recommended plaster to be mixed with guano, in 
the proportion of 28 lbs. of plaster, to 35 of guano; 
our recommendation was 25 lbs. of plaster, to 100 
Ibs. of guano, a very different thing. And we can 
but express our surprise, that *T. S. P.”” should 
have endorsed, as he does, by incorporating it in his 
» letter to us, any such statement; for he knew bet- 
a ter. In proof that he did know better, we quote 
’ from his communication, which appeared in our 





6th Vol. June number, 1851, p. 438. He therein 
says:— 

‘*You say that plaster and guano should be mix 
ed together in certain proportions. That plaster 
when mixed in proper quantities (the langu is 
emphasized as I quote it,) with active animal ow 
trescent manure, exerts a highly beneficial and 
conservative influence, we have no manner of 
doubt. In the proportion of 25 lbs. of plaster to 
100 lbs. of guano, the former can exert none other 
than a good effect.’’ 

After thus quoting our language, he remarks, in 
the same paragraph:— 

*<T refer to these extracts for the purpose of en- 
quiring on what principle is the ———- deter- 
mined? Would less be not enough, or would more 
be injurious? What is the precise condition to be 
fulfilled ?”’ 

To these questions, seeing that the object of ‘T. 
S. P.’? was to divert the attention of our mutual 
readers from the real matters at issue between us, 
we gave such an answer as we thought such trifling 
deserved, in our ‘Sur-Rejoinder.”” But as he 
mooted the question of quantity, and attempted to 
predicate an argument upon it, it is not reasonable 
to presume, that it had escaped his memory. The 
proof does not rest upon alapse of memory, for in 
the above communication, in his attack upon Dr. 
Higgins, he states, thus:— 

‘‘ The editor of the American Farmer, on the other 
hand, invariably recommends 25 lbs. of plaster to 100 
lbs. of guano, and advises the immediate application.’? 

“T. S. P.,’’ therefore, knew, that according to 
the quantity which we recommended, that 83/ lbs.” 
of plaster were all that was required for Mr. W.’s 
35 lbs. of guano. Wedo not make this disclaimer, 
with the view of having it believed that we are of 
opinion that the tardy ripening of Mr. W.’s wheat 
arose from an over dose of plaster; for on the con 
trary, we believe that the plaster had no agency in 
the matter whatsoever; but that it arose from other 
causes. A difference in the time of sowing; a dif 
ference in the texture of soil; a difference in ex- 
posure and declination, are, we presume, more 
properly chargeable with its not maturing as early 
as the other part of the field. If this experiment 
of 28 perches was the last wheat sown, several 
days may have elapsed before it was seeded, after 
the commencement of sowing. If so, that would 
at once account for it. We have scarcely ever 
seen a wheat field of any considerable extent, 
where the grain all ripened at the same time, and 
never expect to see one. As well might our cor- 
respondent, ‘*T. S. P.,’’ charge plaster with gene- 
rating the ‘‘joint-worms” that played such sad 
havoc with Mr. W.’s crop of wheat, as to allege 
that it retarded its ripening; for, of a verity, it had 
no agency in either the one or the other. Lime 
and Sulphuric acid enter into every crop that grows, 
and as these are the constituents of plaster, in pre- 
senting these to his wheat crop, Mr. W. furnished 
it with food in which it delighted. 

Our correspondent calls upon us to make the 
‘tamende honorable.’? If we were conscious of. 
having placed ourself in a position to require it, 
there is no man living who would take more plea- 
sure in doing so than ourself. In the whole of this 
discussion we have acted on the defensive, and un 
til assailed in our own columns, we never wrote a 
word, although we had seen our recommendatio 
assailéd under the signature of “‘T. S. P.” 
some of the papers of his own state. To be sure, 
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he did not name the editor of the American Far- 
mer; we, nevertheless understood his drift just as 
well as if he had. But having no taste for contro- 
versy, we forebore until he brought the war home 
to our own door, and even then, we contented our- 
self, in the first instance, with a brief reply. 

In “T, S. P.’s’? communication which appeared 
in our number for July, 1851, p. 58, he charged us 
with having written 1) sagen a eulogistic no- 
tice’of our ‘‘Sur-Rejoinder.”’ In our reply to the 
Communication in which this ungenerous imputa- 
tion appeared, we stated, that the writer of the 
“Sur Rejoinder,’’ neither wrote, nor advised the 
writing, of the paragraph calling attention to it, 
and is, therefore not accountable for it.’? Not- 
withstanding this explicit disavowal, made by us 
in July, “T. S. P.”’ repeated the unworthy insin- 
uation in November. Now as we would as lief 
commit an act of larceny, as write an article Jaud- 
_ of carting we had ourself written,—and as 
we did not know that it was the intention of Mr. 
8. our publisher, to prepare the article in question 
—never knew anything about it until after the pa- 
per had been published some days, we think the 
dmende is due tous. It is bad enough for one in- 
dividual to make an unworthy imputation against 
ahother’s honor, upon mere suspicion; but to re- 
peat it after an unequivocal disavowal—after a 
positive denial—manifests a predetermination to 
persist in injury, injustice, and wrong, that is ut- 
terly at variance with every code of morals which 
govern among men of well regulated minds. 


GUANO AND PLASTER. 
7 the Editor of the American Farmer— 

In the discussion which was carried on in the 
columns of the Farmer during the past year on the 
subject of mixing Plaster and Guano, there appeared 
to be one important ingredient wanting in order to 
satisfy practical men, which was, the report of care- 
ful Comparative experiments ; and that not for one 
season only,but for several successive ones. A véty 
skilful farmer used to say, that *‘no Agricultural ex- 
fw ome should be reported as successful, until it 

ad been tried three years.”” Some editorial remarks 
in the July No. of the Farmer struck me as very 
much to the point.—They were to this effect ; that 
experiments unless carefully tried, and of long con- 
tinuance, were frequently deceptive in their results. 
Now, although the results from the application of 
guano alone, have been very satisfactory with me, 
and the evidence which had come to my knowledge 
in favor of, and against the mixture, preponderated 
against it, yet, if, from careful experiments, it was 
proved that the most profitable mode of using guano 
was by combining plaster with it, 1 would at once 
abandon all preconceived opinions and adopt the 
mixture. In accordance with this view, I have in- 
stituted some experiments, and now report the re- 
sult of the first one. My intention is to repeat the 
experiments this fall with the addition of sowing one 
lahd with plaster alone. This will probably show, 
whether any part of the result is to be attributed to 
the direct action of the plaster on the wheat, or to 

i combination alone. 

Pwould suggest to my brother farmers, the im- 

nce of trying comparative experiments care- 

ly, for themselves—for, although one kind of 
Manure may suit my land, the same kind may not 
be-best for theirs, should their soil be differently 
Contituted. In this very plaster and guano question, 





notwithstanding the yield with me has been much 
greater from the combination, yet I have been in- 
formed by a practical farmer who lives but a few 
miles from here, that the yield of wheat with hitn 
from plaster and guano, which had been mixed eight 
days, was not more than half as muchas from guario 
alone, but when he mixed them and plowed imme- 
diately, the yield was about equal to the guano itself 
—the quantity of guano being the same in each ex- 
periment. And one of my brothers informs me that 
he applied the mixture toa land running through 
his wheat field with the same quantity per acre of 
guano alone on either side, and that the crop where 


the mixture was applied was much inferior to th, 


other. The above experiments were tried at the 
same time that mine was, but on soils of very differ. 
ent character—mine, being a red loam with but little 
clay or sand, but with a large proportion of isin- 
glass—while theirs have a much larger proportion 
of clay ; very little of the isinglass, and one of them 
in particular may be termed a stiff ‘* white oak soil."’ 
Respectfully, Cares STasier. 
Montgomery Co., Md., 8th mo. 23d, 1852. 
ExPeriments. 

Lands 83 by 6 yards—498 square yards. Tfie 
guano and plaster mixed 9th mo. 20th, 51, and that, 
as well as the guano by itself, moistened as we usual] 
do it for sowing—10th mo. Ist, each parcel shove 
ed over on a plank floor, so as to thoroughly incor- 
porate them, and then returned to the barrels—10th 
mo. 10th, (20 days after mixing) sowed the wheat 
with the different parcels of manure, shoveled them 
in, and rolled the ground. 

Ibs. Wheat. Per acre. 
. No manure 69} 14 bus. 35 Ibs. 
4 bus. Guano 113 18 bus. 18 Ibs. 
“ G.4bus. Plaster 147 23 bus. 28 Ibs. 
4 * G.4 bus. Plaster 154 24 bus. 56 Ibs. 
3 ‘© G.1 bus. Plaster 151 24 bus. 27 Ibs. 
Quantities oF Manure Per acre. 
No manure. 
250 Ibs. Guano. 
250 Ibs. Guano and 23 bushels Plaster. 
250 Ibs. Guano and 5 bushels Plaster. 
. 250 lbs. Guano and 10 bushels Plaster. 

Notre.—As the ground is laid down to grass, ‘ip 
order to place each strip on an equality as it regards 
the Plaster, Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4 have had sown on 
them since harvest, as much plaster as would bring 
them up to No. 5; to wit, one bushel to the strip, or 
10 bushels per acre. The effect to be ae 

Note by the Editor of the American Farmer.—We 
sincerely thank Mr. Stabler for the report of his ex 
periments. His communication was handed to t 
publisher before our last issue, but being too Ja 
for that number, it was retained by Mr. Stabler till 
late in the month, and we did not see it until the 
proof of it was sent us, or we should have made ex 
tended remarks upon it—but as it was late in the 
month before we received it, the time and space 
were not allowed us to do so, and we must, theré- 
fore, content ourself with the retnark, that it entire! 
demolishes our friend “ T. S. P’s” pretentions, an 
that the agricultural community are much indebted 
to him for the thoroughness of his experiments. 


37> Wm. Martin, esq. of Harewood, Balt. Co. 
has presented to the State Society, a lot of baled 
Hay—We hope his example, and that of Mr. Hew- 
lett, will be followed by others, prior to the Show. 
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WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
OCTOBER. 


It is due to those Lapres who take an interest in 
the FAIR OF THE MARYLAND STATE AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY to state, that the fon- 
dest anticipations are indulged in, that they will 
exert themselves to have their department of the 
Exhibition so filled, as to excite universal admira- 
tion. Large as the calculations are of the aid to 
the derived from them, we are very certain that 
they will more than be realized; for where duty 
points the way, woman never yet was known to 
disappoint expectations, when those expectations 
were based upon reason, and looked to the perfor- 
mance of good works. 

Now let us briefly look into the garden to see 
what is to be done there. 

Spinacu. 

Your advancing crop of spinach should be weed- 
ed and thinned out, so that the plants will stand 4 
or. 5 inches asunder. 

Lertuce. 

Any lettuce plants that are of sufficient size, 
should be placed on a warm border facing the 
south, of such dimensions as to be covered by a 
frame on the approach of frosts. / 


Sertive our Cassace Puants. 

In order that we might induce you to take the 
(pteliminary steps to secure early cabbages next 
summer, we advised you last month to sow cabbage 
seeds of various sorts, promising you when the 
proper time arrived, that we would tell you how to 
set the plants out to stand the winter, and as that 
time has now nearly arrived, we cheerfully re- 
deem our promise. 

About the 10th of this month, select a dry loamy 
bed with a southern or south-eastern exposure. 
Your bed selected, spread over it about three in- 
ches in depth, of stable or barn-yard manure, over 
that freely sow ashes, dig it in a full spade in depth, 
taking care to rake as the spreading proceeds, in 
order that the soil may be well pulverized. Your 
bed being dug and raked, stretch your garden line 
across it, from east to west, three feet from the 
eflge, then take a hoe, and with the edge of it forma 
ridge 4 inches in depth, pat the sides of ridges with 
the hoe to keep them from crumbling down; then 
draw another line three feet from the first ridge,form 
another ridge, as before, and so continue until you 
have ridged out your bed. On the north side of 
the ridges set out your plants, about midway down 
from the top, 6 inches apart; then dust your bed 
over with a mixture of equal parts of plaster and 
ashes. This close planting is necessary, to allow 
for loss from the frosts of winter. 

Towards the latter part of next month, strew 
stable manure along the bottom of the ridges, along 
the line of your plants. Next spring as soon as it 
is time to work them, draw the earth from the tops 
of the ridges down upon the manure in the bottoms, 
as the first working of the plants, working at the 
same time between the rows with the hoe, to light- 
en up the ground, and extricate any weeds or 
grass that may have started up. When the time 
arrives, thin out the plants, so as to stand 2 feet a- 
part in the rows. This thinning out you may so 
arrange, as to withdraw surplus plants for sprouts 
or greens, taking care not to at their withdrawal 
89 that the plants to remain will be stunted in their 





growth. If this thinning is conducted judiciously, 
you may secure a full supply of sprouts and cole- 
worts, without in the least interfering with the 
plants to be left for heading. 

At the first working strew a mixture of ashes, 
salt and plaster over them. When you have thin- 
ned the plants out so as to stand 2 feet apart, give 
them another working, taking care to give them a 
slight hilling. Repeat this operation two or three 
times, and you may rest assured of a fine one of 
early cabbages. Should the weather prove. "tt 
see that your gardener waters the plants freely. 
you would make him give them two or three do- 
ses of soap suds, their growth would be thereb: 
ipeatty promoted, as the cabbage delights ia suc 
ood. 


Enpives. 

These should be tied up for blanching, and have 

the earth drawn up around them. 
Cavu.irLowers AND Broccoxt. 

Your Cauliflower and Broccoli that. you expect 
to flower this month, must be worked. Your alm 
will need the protection of glasses at night. 

Mint. 

Mint plants intended for winter use, should now 
be set out in frames. 

Asparacus Beps 

As soon as the asparagus turns pelews it should 
be cut down even with the ground. Clean off all 
the asparagus tops, weeds, and grass; put the whole 
in pile, and when dry enough, burn them. Then 
strew about two inches in depth of rotten dung be- 
tween the rows, fork it in, and rake the bed. In 
early spring, give the bed another such dressing of 
rotten dung, rake, and strew over the bed a 
dusting of a mixture of equal parts of salt and 
ashes, 

Ce.ery. i 

Continue the earthing up of your eelery for 


blanching. 
Ruvpars ann Sea-Kare. 
Seeds of these should now be sown. 
Snatiots, Garuic, Cunives. 
Set these out early this mobth. 
Onions ror Seep. 
These should be set out. 
Raspserries. 
New plantations of these may be made about the 
middle of the month. 
Gooseseanries—Currants. © 
Towards the latter part of this month, plant out 
" wrageghed and currant bushes—distance apart 6 
eet. 
Cuttings of these may be planted on a warm 
southern exposed border. 
Srrawserry Beps. q 
These should now receive their winter dressings, 
consisting of a compost composed of 7 parts rotten 
dung and 1 pert ashes—the dressing should be a 
slight one. fore being applied, the bed should 
be cleaned of weeds and grass. 


Large Yield of Wheat.—Perry Smith, of Sw 
Monroe county, New York, writes to the Roch 
Advertiser, that he has raised this year from 
acres, 502 bushels of wheat of which 8 acres wen 

50 bushels to the acre—equal to 400 bushels. The 
other 2} acres went 40 bushels to the acre. The 
wheat was what is called **Soule’s Wheat.” 
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At the Stute Agricultural Society Rooms, No. 128 Baltimore st. 
over the ‘‘American Office,” Sth door from North-st. 


" THE 5th ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 
UAsS UUs ItPaese 


Maryland State Agricultural Society, 


Will take place at the beautiful grounds of the So- 
ciety, on North Charles street extended, ina di- 
rect line from Washington’s Monument, on 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
The 26th, 27th, 28th and 29th Oct. 1852. 


3°} From every indication, the Exhibition will 
far excel that of any preceding year. To meet 
which, the Committee of Arrangements are erect- 
ing a considerable number of additional Stalls for 
Horses and Cattle, Pens for Sheep and Swine, and 
— for Poultry. 

The applications for stalls and are already 
far beyond what have ever before been received up 
to a week before the Show, and we think we can 
— a finer display in every department,’ and 

ave no doubt of a larger attendance, than has ever 
before been extended to our Exhibitions. 


ORDER OF THE EXHIBITION. 


On Tuesday morning, at 10 o’clock, the Judges 
will enter upon the performance of their duty of 
inspecting and awarding Premiums, except in the 
cases hereinafter mentioned. On THAT DAY NONE 
Bot Mempers or tHe Society aND THE JupGES 
WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE GRouND. 

On Wednesday, at 12 o’clock, the Horses of all 
Classes contending for premiums, will be brought 
upon thesHorse Track for inspection and judgment. 
On ay, at 0 o’clock, trials in the draught 
of Horses, Mules and Oxen will be made at the 
Horse Track, for which appropriate means will be 
provided. 

* At12o’clock on the same day, the PLOWING 
MATCH will take place. 

On Friday morning, at 9 o’clock, the articles 
contained in the classes ‘‘Dairy and Honey,”’ 
“Fruits,” ‘‘Domestic Wines and Cordials,’’ “‘ House- 











hold Manufactures” and ‘‘Bacon Hams,” will be in- } 


spected and judged. 
At 12 o’clock, the ANNUAL ADDRESS will 
~ delivered, and immediately after the address, the 





of the Judges will be made and the pre- 
“Miums awarded and distributed. 


. Mempersuip.—All exhibitors must be members 





of the Society—on the payment of §3, a certificate 


of membership will be given, which will be ex. 


changed for a badge ut the Treasurer’s office on tlie ’ 


ground, or at the Secretary’s office in the city 
Members are cautioned against losing their badges, ag 
they will not be replaced. Members can pay theie 


annual dues to W. F. Lightner, Treasurer, or fo 


the Secretary, at the Society’s Rooms. 
itors must procure membership tickets before the 
or implements and machinery enter. the grounds. 

Entries.—All animals to be.on the ground, én, 
or before the 25th—Notice should be given to the 
Secretary, on or before the 22nd Oct. of the nv 
ber, and a particular description of the stock to 6 
exhibited, in order that accommodations may by 
secured. 
asks to have stalls secured to him, thereby pledges 
himself to fill the number so secured. 

The grounds will be open for the reception of 
stock on and after Saturday, the 23d October. 


Visitors and Exhibitors —The various railroad anj 
steamboat companies have been solicited to grant 
the usual facilities, and most of them have porte. 
responded to the request, and will convey stock a 
machinery to the Exhibition free of charge, as here. 
tofore, and issue round trip tickets for passengers, 





Tue Weex or tHe AcricuLtoraAL Farr.—We 
shall have a stirring time of it in Baltimore during 
the week of the Exhibition. 

1. In addition to our CATTLE SHOW, whith 
will be on a scale probably unsurpassed in this 
country, we shall have open at the same time, 

2. The MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE FAIR, ia 
the new Hall, which will be then completed 
this exhibition is expected far to exceed that of 
last year also. 


3. The SONS OF TEMPERANCE are to have © 


a grand Convention and Procession—and 

4. The two great POLITICAL PARTIES are 
expected to have “‘grand Rallies” during the week, 
when their banners, transparencies, and all the 
paraphernalia of the campaign will be brought 
into requisition, and the most distinguished orators 
on both sides will address the people—Other matters 
will be likely to attract attention at the same time. 
It will no doubt be one of the most interesting 
seasons ever witnessed in this city. 


Ovr Prize List.—It will be remembered that 
our prize list for the largest number of subscribers 
to the ‘‘Farmer” is open to the evening before tlie 
commencement of the Cattle Show—A chance fér 
a handsome premium is thus offered, which should 
command many competitors—No name will be coun- 
ted, for which the money has not been paid at the tye 
of closing the contest. 37 3See list in our last. 


Gas House Lime.—The Gaslight Co. it will be 
seen by its advertisement, offers for sale the Gat- 
house lime from their establishment in this ‘city~ 
This lime has been found very valuable, and the 
low price at which it is offered, should make it an 
po to farmers. 

mPROvep Super-Puospuate or Lime.—We re- 
fer the reader to the advertisement of Mr. N. E. 
Berry, agent of the manufacturers, offering this fer- 
tilizer to the public—It is prepared under the die 
rection of Prof. Mapes, and we have seen some 
wonderful accounts of its value. 

Grain Fan.—We refer to the advertisement of 
Messrs. J. Montgomery & Bro. who have estab- 
lished themselves in this city for the manufacture 













It is considered that every exhibitor whig # 
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of Fanning Mills—We would recommend to far- 


rs to give this mill an examination—it will be at 
the State Cattle Show to compete for the prize. 


Tue Strate Catrte Suow—Guenon on Milch 
Cows.—In the communication of Mr. Harvey, of 
Pa. on another page, it will be seen that he intends 
exhibiting at our coming Show some of his stock 
glected and raised in accordance with the princi- 

es laid down by Guenon—We have no doubt it 


Swill give Mr. H. much pleasure to communicate to 


those visiting the Show, any information in his 
ower, on the subject of selecting good milkers— 
“The instruction thus to be obtained, will, of itself, 
we think, be a stimulus to many to visit our Exhi- 


- bition, and will many-fold repay for the time and 


expense of coming—We are aware we have as- 
signed Mr. Harvey a laborious task, for which our 
only excuse is, our confidence in his public spirit, 
which will induce him to impart the desired in- 
formation. 
eee 
REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS. 
Prepared for the American Farmer by J. W.& E. Reynolds. 
The market for Tobacco since our last monthly 
rt has been very animated, and prices have 
gradually and steadily advanced, so that now the 
prices for some descriptions are nearly as high as 
they were in the winter of 1850 and ’51, while 
those for other kinds are very little higher. There 
is still manifested great anxiety on the part of the 
regular dealers and others also, to purchase at 
rates, viz: $334 to $4 for frosted; $44¢ to $5 for 
sound leafy common; $51¢ to $6 for dark and 
ingy red, and $7 to $8 for good bright red and yel- 
low, and $9 for fine. Some entire crops have been 
sold lately at an average of $6.121¢ to 6.50. 

The stocks of Maryland Tobacco in agents’ 
hands here, are very small, and as there is but lit- 
fle to arrive from the country this year, we feel 
very confident that prices will not decline, and 
hall not be surprised at a further advance. The 
inspections up to the present time this year of Md. 
Tobacco is about 22,000 hhds., being about 1000 
libds. more than at the same period last year. 

Grain.—The price of Wheat during this month 
Has been very fluctuating; at one time good white 
sold at 85 to 90c; afterwards at $1.10 to 1.15, and 
now it sells at 96c to $1. Red ditto, 85 to 90c. 

Notwithstanding the advice contained in our last 
report, to farmers, to have their wheat well clean- 
el and perfectly dry when shipped, a large majority 
of what has been received from the Southern coun- 
fies of Md. has been “‘tough’’ and Bapxy cleaned, 
causing its owners a loss of 10 to 15 cts. per bush. 

Corn has been selling at 60 to 64c for white, and 
65 to 67c for yellow, and we quote sales now at 60 
to 63c for the former, and 63 to 65 for the latter. 
Rye at 70 to 73c. Oats at 30 to 33c. 

Guano.—The importations into this 
Afigust were as tollnees Ships Sunbeam 1200 tons; 
Catharine 607; brigs Mary Elizabeth 200; Simlar 
611—total 2618 tons—for Sept. none. In conse- 
yr of the unexpected detention of vessels 
rom Peru, some of which have put into South 
American ports in distress, the ye te been cut 


ort for 


short—and the price has gone up to r ton of 
2000 Ibs. and but little in the market. The dealers 
have been obliged to fill contracts, made some time 
since, b ogg te at an advance om their con- 
ces. Patagonian is selling at a 

g to quality—and Mexican $25, 9, 












Srartigrics or THE Crors.—In our last, we call- 
ed upon:the Committee selected by the State So- 
ciety, to,hear in mind the object of their appoint- 
ment, ang. urged upon .them to be prepared 
report at the coming meeting of the Society. W 
have since received a communication on the sa’ 
subject, and regret our inability to give it entire. 
The writer remarks: that the importance of th 
information at the present time cannot be over-es- 
timated, ‘‘when we have the most alarming reports 
of the spread of that direful malady by which the 
Potato crop in some sections of the country seems 
destined to be almost destroyed. The corn crop 
in parts of our own, and some of the neighbo: 
states, is reported to be more than an average pI 
duct, whilst in other sections it has suffered grea 
from the effects of drought, and other causes. e 
are also much in want of more exact information 
in reference to the last wheat crop.. The question 
may be, whether the present low price of this 
staple is the result of the abundant supply on hand, 
as is said by some, or is occasioned by the bad con- 
dition in which much of the wheat.is sent to, mar- 
ket, as is alleged by others. The Tobacco and 
Hay crops are also not to be forgotten in their in- 

uiries and observations. If on the one hand, thie 

otato, which enters largely also into the domes- 
tic consumption of our own country, be so greatly 
injured, will its deficiency be compensated for by 
the excess of product (if such there is,) of wheat 
and corn? of course, it is not implied atoay 
such results could be occasioned by its entire d 
struction in our happy land, as would be caused by 
a partial loss of the crop in the Old World, but 
deficiency in that crop, must be made up by that of 
wheat and corn, and of these by far the larger por- 
tion of the latter.’’ - 

We hope the pera composing the commiift- 
tee, will not fail to attend to the duties imposed 
upon them, and report at the annual meeting. 
Committee comprise: 

For St. Mary’s County—Col. H. G. 8. Key, J. H] 
Sothroa, Charles County—Gen. John G. Cha; 
man and Maj. Wm. B, Stone. . Prince George’s— 
Col. W. W. W. Bowie and J. D. Bowling, Cal- 
vert Co.—George W. Weems and Daniel Kent. 
Anne Arundel County—Col. Geo. W. Hughes and 
N. B. Worthington. Howard County—Geo. W. 
Dobbin and Gen. J. W. Tyson. Montgomery—As 
Bowie Davis, E. J. Hall. Frederick—John Lee, 
Davis Richardson. Washington—David Brum- 
baugh, Andrew Rench.—Alleghany—Col. C, M. 
Thruston, Dr. Samuel P. Smith. CarrolJ— " 
Patterson, Col. Ege. Baltimore Co.—Col. Wim 
M. Carey, Henry Carroll. Harford—Col. R 
McHenry, John H. Price. Cecil—Rev. James 
McIntyre, Major Thomas M. Forman. Kent— 
George Hollyday, Wm. T. Smith. Queen An 
—Dr. Wm. H. DeCourcy, Alexander W. Thom 
son. Talbot—M. T. Goldsborough, Jos. : 
Caroline—Jesse Pearson, Thomas Stewart. Dor- 
chester—Wm.T. Goldsborough. Somerset—Isade 
D. Jones, W. H. Jones. Worcester—Gen. W, E: 
Handy, Wm. W. Purnell. 


To H. M. B. of Winchester, Va. Your com- 
munications will appear in our. next.—Several 
others on haad, intended for this number, we are). 


compelled to omit. 


ee 


Mr. Calvert manele those who have lists of sub- 
scriptions to the Md. Agricultural College, proposed 
to be establisned in this State, to hard them in af 
the Annual meeting of the State Society. 
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- We have received from the Executive Depart- 
- -ment of Maryland, three heads of wheat, being a 
~- of a lot which was forwarded to the Governor 

m the Patent Office for distribution among the 
Agricultural Societies of the State—One is ‘‘from 
@ cluster of 43 heads to one root, grown on the 
American River”—the second, ‘“‘wheat from Yuba 
‘River, California”—and the third, “bald ard beard- 
ed wheat, cut green, from W. L. Van Dorin, Amer- 
ican River.” 


Ouro Srate Carrie SHow.—The result of the 
‘Show just held in Ohio, has been successful far 
beyond any Exhibition which has preceded it—The 
total receipts during one of the days, amounted, it 
fs said, to’'$14.500, and the number of persons with- 
in the enclosure to near 50.000. The display of 
eattle was very great, and the exhibition of Poul- 
try attracted much interest. The receipts were 
$6000 more than last year. 








Poutrry.—We have been furnished by Mr. Bow- 
ets, of this city, with a description of the Royal 
‘Cochin China, and the Curasoa Fowls, specimens 
of which in their purity, will be exhibited by him 
at the Cattle Show—We regret our inability to 
publish it at this time—These birds will command 
‘much attention at the Show—indeed, this depart- 
ment is expected to be of unusual interest. Mr. 


‘Bowers, whose last display was very fine, will | book 


this year have forty different varieties on the ground 
—and many others will make beautiful displays. 


Horticuttorat Exaisitions.—The Maryland 
Horticultural Society held its second annual exhi- 
bition on the 22d to 24th ult. and produced one of 
the most beautiful displays ever witnessed in this 

the neighboring States. We shall publish the 

t of premiums, &c. hereafter. ‘ 

The Horticultural Society of Delaware opened 
its exhibition at the same time. We had the 
ipleasure of being at it for a little whilé, and was 

elighted with the elegant display of fruits, plants 

d flowers. rer | the former was a number of 
'€he specimens exhibited at the Pomological Con- 
gress. 





GUENON’S BOOK ON MILCH COWS. 
Cuapsrorp, Brandywine, Del. Co., Pa., 
August 17th, 1852. 


ak Sin.—It has been about six years, I believe, 
a book, called “‘ A Treatise on Milch Cows,” 


Mr. Francis Guenon, was translated from the | © 


ch by N. P. Trist, Esq., and republished 

thi ch It purports to teach a method of 

ining the milching qualities of cows, by the 

nen rowth of the hair on the hind part of the 
er thighs. 

author asserts that not only ean the good 

rs be distinguished, by this rule, from the very 

; but that all the shades of difference can be thus 

scertained with great certainty. Of course, allow- 

ainces are to be made for differences in age, size, 

, Pood, &e. As there does not appear to be any na- 

contiection between the qualities of 

he cows, and the growth of the hair on their udders, 

farmers and dairy-men, in this part of the country, 

Were at first disposed to rate this as one of the hum- 

uags of which this age is so remarkably prolific ; 

which, I may remark, appear te beer, in numbers 





and impudent pretensions, about the same pro 
tion to the number and importance of re: 
tifiic discoveries that they have done in any q 
MWA beiefexamioation asd trial, will always i 
rate the grain from the chaff. The false is re 
and the true is accepted, to become, in its turn, 
starting point for new discoveries. : 
Years of trial has sanctioned and vindicated 
claim of Mr. Guenon to a share of that ai : 
tion and — which is accorded to those bey 
factors of theirrace who discover important ¢ 


in science. é 

In the eastern portion of Chester and De 
counties, are many extensive and fertile farms, my 
by intelligent. and skilful dairymen, da 


a 
off the Philadelphia market with fresh butter, 
andcream. Of course the discovery of Mr. Guenm, 
would be of great value to them if true. 
them commenced, with ‘great doubts, and much 
crecy, lest they should be laughed at by their vei 
bors for their credulity, to compare the “escuteh 
eons” on their cows with the drawings in the 
This was testing the matter speedily and fairly,fy 
every dairy-man knows which are his best mi 
Soon their secrecy had another motive. It wap 
conceal this important knowledge from those wp 
might become their competitors at the sales of com 
For, in every case, the escutcheons delineated 
as cows, was found to correspond 
the natural marks on the best milkers in the hen 
Further investigations have shown the * Guengy 
method,” as it is called here, is true in the minule 
details. It has been thoroughly tested by manpg 
our most intelligent dairy-men and farmers, ~ 
being actuated by no other motive than to ad 
their own interests, have given the subject a care 
and candid examination. Every person whoi 
tigates the subject, becomes convinced of its aa 
and importance. Some of my neighbors havegp 
cured good herds, by buying the best marked tw 
ear-old heifers, that are brought here in droves fg 
ew York and Ohio. The very best marked com, 
are far from common, but as the escutcheon 
be distinguished on the calf, the application, 
the rule to the selection of the heifer calves 
raising, will give an abundance of good cows. ; 
The mark is equally plain too, on the bull,aw 
breeders are thus enabled to proceed unders' 
ly in their selection of animals to breed from., 
short, a well marked cow in our section of coum 
will command from 30 to 50 per cent. over one. 
well marked, yet in other respects of appar 
ual value. Guided by the light of this val 
discovery, I have selected from the herds of Cy 
Holcomb, of Delaware, L. P. Morris, New Yor 
and elsewhere, a few superior marked Devonsh ry 
Ayrshires and Durhams, for breeding purposes. B® 
lying on the well known physiological law, that 
geny resembles the parents, of both sexes, who 
respond in this one respect, however much they mg 
differ in others, I confidently expect to raise. som 
choice milkers. In due time you shall hear the 
sult of the experiment. ill 
it is my intentiou to exhibit at the next agricul 
ral exhibition in Baltimore, some well marked 
ers and a bull, together with a crib or bio for 
&e., such as is used in every well managed bt 
yard be otr Sse , but wie I rr is not 
use elsewhere. spectfully yours,. 
_ a Paave 
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New Castle (Del.) Agricultural Society.—We,at- 
ténded the opening of the Cattle Show of this So- 
“ety on the 22d ult.—the stock and agricultural 
uctions were just arriving, and the Show bid 
air to be very interesting—the arrangements were 
complete, and on a liberal. scale. A _consid- 
erable quantity of the Stock on exhibition is to be 
at our Btate air—Delaware will. be, well repre- 
sented here this Fall. 


ik lturat Education.—A meeting of 3 number 
ef the most eminent men of the State of Dela- 
ware, farmers and others, friends of education, 
took place at the residence of C. P. Holcomb, esq. 
on the 2lst Sept. We had the pleasure of being 

resent at the meeting, by invitation, and was 
fighly pleased at the indications of success which 
were presented, of introducing a Professorship of 

Agricultural Chemistry, &c. into the Newark Col- 
fege. Our space will not permit us to say more 
on the subject, but we will refer to it hereafter.— 
We wish “God speed”’ to the object in view, and 
feel confident that a little perseverance will ac- 
complish it. 

For the American. Farmer. 

PERUVIAN GUANO AND THE LOBOS 

ISLANDS. 

This great article of trade and agricultural im- 

vement is the excrementitious deposit of marine 

Finds. These birds are of many varieties, but the 
most important are Piqueros or Boobies, Pelicans, 
Marine Geese, Gulls and Puffins. They are found 
in immense numbers on the Peruvian coast, making 
their nests in holes, amidst the accumulations of 
this manure, and breeding ubundantly. Though 
the killing of these birds is prohibited by the laws 
of Peru, it has been found vifficult to prevent the 
Indians from using them as food, and until very re- 
cently it was common to see canoes loaded with 
piqueros, puffens, &c. and their eggs, which were 
sold in open market for daily consumption. So 
far back as the time of the Incas, it was strictly 
prohibited to enter the islands in breeding time, 
and killing the birds at any time, on or off the 
islands, was forbidden under heavy penalties. As 
it never rains under the serene sky of the Peruvian 
coast, the guano deposits are not leached as in 
other climates, and hence the superior value of Pe- 
ravian: Guano. 

The localities of the guano deposits extend from 
6 to 210 2 of south latitude. The islands and 
Promontories on which it is chiefly found, are 
commonly of ‘‘primitive rock, granite, mica, 

iss and other quartzose and feldspathic beds.— 
Phe ong is usually disposed in layers, more or 
Jess thick, of a horizontal direction.** 

“In Peru, they divide the guano localities into 
three sections, the southern, central and northern. 
The localities have been surveyed and mapped by 
= of the government, and the deposits have 

bored, to ascertain their depths and calculate 
the supply of guano which they afford. In the 
southern section, in 20° 23’ 8. L. is the promon- 
tory of Punta Grande, four leagues from Iquique, 
where the guano is covered by thick layers of sand, 
overlaying it to such a depth that the deposit is call- 
edsubterranean. This seems to have caused 
by its proximity to the Morro de Tanapaca, a sort 

M sandy hill. The amount of this deposit has not 





beén calculated, but it is supposed to'be immense 
from the great quantities known to have been’ 


taken from it; and it is believed to have been work- 
ed in the time of.the Incas. The following is a 
tabular statement.of the: localities: and ‘the supply. 
of guano which they afford, taken from the report 
made on the subject to the government of Peru: 


SouTHERN SEcTION. 
e ~* Oubic Yards, 
561 
aaes'el0 
2,921,580 
tg 


Tone. 
1,812,508 
ioe 
1900 510 


‘Shipana, 
Huanillos, 

Punta de Lobos, 
Pabelion de. Pica, 
Puerto Ingles, 


7)921,409 
Cantre Caincua Isnanps. 
Northern Islands 15,200,000 
Middle, >“ '19/800,000 
‘ Southern, 8 400,000 


Norru. 
Isla Principal, 1503900 
Punta Corcovado, 760 
Isla Bermeja, 317,556 
Felix Gonzales, 26,200 
Isla Colorado, : 


2. 
zi 
Ss 


Lobos de Ruera, 
Guanape, 
Ferrol, 


531,436 
159, 


"LAO 
‘Potal ctibie yards, 64,050,966 
Southern Section, 
Centre Chincha Islands, 
Lobos dé Tierra, 


Total Tons, 


These are not all ‘the deposits: for.there are 
islands of the sea, not surveyed and-mappedy by 
reason of the difficulty of approaching them»- 
large subterranean deposits at Iquique and the 
Punta de Lobos of the South, and. other. sup 
unknown to the public, but which have 
brought to the notice of the. government of Pesu 
by Don Geronimo Fernandez, and which are 
to be as rich.as those of Chincha. , 

‘the British Gov- 


it has recently been urged u 
ernment, arid that of the U. States by. merck 
of the respective countries, that the Lo 908 (or 
Islands cannot properly be claimed by Peru— 
they are free to all nations, whose ships. shoul 
protected by their respective governments in the 
right to take guano from them without molestatiog. 
is claim is founded on the fact that the islands 
are uninhabited and uninhabitable—that . they ‘are 
aituated more than a marine league fromthe me 
shore of Peru, and that they were not named in 
enumeration of the dependencies of Peru, when 
that republic established its present form of gay: 
ernment-and defined its territories. ; 
The islands of Lobos de Tierra are 10 
from the Peruvian coast—those of Lobos de Fu 
are 35 miles;‘and they certainly have not b 
brought under the dominion of Peru by that sort 
occupation wifich is proved by permanent habits 
tion, since they are not capable of such occ} 
tion. But the Peruvian government claims 
daring'the ish domimion they were always by 
to'be under the viceroyalty of Peru, as since 
period of ind ence bow Pot been subject 
the government of the republic—that the repub. 
has etiforced its jurisdiction in many wa 
hail all the occu y of these islands of whi 
their character will admit—has made and enfc 
various decrees ig them, to which 





‘nations have subniitted. 
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Old Spanish maps and charts of unknown date, 
but ae ancient, represent them as part of 
Peru, such as the map and chart entitled ‘‘Perv- 
vial Auriferae Typous Didaco Mendezio auctore.’’ 

t is stated in this map that these islands were dis- 
covered in 1574. 

In Alcedo’s Geographical and Historical Dic- 
tionary of the Kingdom of Peru, &c., published at 
Madrid in 1787, the islands of Lobos are specially 
described as within the vice royalty of Peru. At 
page 599, vol. 2d, he says: ‘‘Seals Islands (Lobos) 
of the same coast of Peru, in the Province and 
District of Sana, called Windward, &c.”’ and in 
vol. 4, p. 171 to 173, he mentions the Lobos Islands 
among the principal places of Peru. 

Tho’ not mentioned by name in the enumeration 
of the dependencies of Peru, above referred to, it 
is contended that this was unnecessary, because 
they are included in the province of Lambayeque. 
From time immemorial the fishermen of Lamba- 
a a have been accustomed to visit the Lobos 

slands to take fish, carrying with them their stores 
of food and water and bringing back fish ard boat 


loads of e In consequence of the destruction 
of birds and eggs, the Peruvian government has 
prohibited these visits. 


The Peruvian government, by decree of Sept. 
6; 1833, prohibited foreign vessels fishing on the 
shores and islands of Peru, and declared that any 
national vessel met with in the neighborhood of 
the coast and islands, without legal documents 

nting permission, may be detained on suspicion 
mm any port of the Republic, without right of re- 
@lgiming for damages. 

On the 28th March, 1834, the Peruvian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs complained to the British Charge 
4’ Affaires, that a British schooner, the «“‘Campea- 
dora,’’ had been sealing on the desert Lobos Islands. 
Mr. Belford Wilson, the Consul Genera}, in a letter 
of Ist April, 1834, to Lord Palmerston, said that he 
never had a doubt of the right of Peru to issue the 
decree above mentioned, as ‘these islands and all 
others immediately adjacent to the coast of Peru, 
had invariably been considered as part of the ter- 
ritory 6f the Vice Royalty and subsequently of the 
Republic of Peru—indeed many of them are pri- 
vate property, and extremely valuable on account 
of the deposit of birds which covers them, and 
which being used for manure, employs several ves- 
sels in its conveyance to various parts of the coun- 
try.” He adds, that Lord Jas. Townsend, com- 
mander of the British forces in the Pacific, took a 
different view of the subject. He thought these 
islands, unless occupied by the Peruvian govern- 
ment or protected by the constant presence of a 
Peruvian vessel of war, to warn off intruders, are 
open to the enterprise of other nations. Mr. Wil- 
son then desires to be informed whether the right 

the Peruvian government to issue the decree 

ore mentioned, can be questionedy and whether 
British vessels arg it will be entitled to pro- 
tion. In reply to Mr. Wilson’s letter, Sir Geo. 

» of the Foreign Office, writes by direction of 
Palmerston, ‘‘that from the statement con- 
tained in your despatch, (of Ist April, 1834,) there 
sBems no reason to doubt that, as the islands are 
and always have been considered to be part of the 
he Por, of Peru, it would therefore appear that 
Peruvian government have a right to prohibit 
ene vessels from fishing on the coasts immedi- 
a adjoining to these islands, as well as upon 
the:coasts of Peru itself, there being no evidence 


give 
















=—— 
in the pa rs which you have transmitted, of ajy | whieh 6! 
right of fishing acquired by long and uninterry; @ncerne 
usage.” fon woul 
By adecree of 8th Dec. 1841, a monopoly fevenue, 
guano was established in favor of the state, jp | sé fait | 
conjunction with Don F. Quiros and Don A, farmer ¥ 
lier. This was limited to 5 years, and se ical 
two-thirds of the nett profit to the State, and pep a per 
mitted the extraction of guano only to the northa It is te 
Chincha Islands. The quantity allowed to be ’ 
ported was 20,000 tons; but there was no limit gy | pat by 0 
to that wanted for domestic use. 1 te Chin 
The decree of 21st March, 1842, limited thee, The : 
traction of guano to the aforesaid island and oer G 
Pabellon de Pica, and confiscated vessels et been pr 
elsewhere. It prohibited the destruction of birdg ing in tl 
eggs at the islands, and adopted sundry measuty |  guthenti 
for the prevention of the contraband of guano,.. so far a! 
More stringent measures were adopted by adm from th 
cree of May 10, 1842. the 
On the 22d March, 1845, Viscount Sandonep la 
closed to Viscount Canning a letterirom S. Prowg | ve 
& Co, asking whether iy! might ae take Peru ov 
uano from the Lobos de Tierra Islands. To th god pos 
e replied somewhat doubtingly, that these islangs and abl: 
were supposed to belong to Peru, and that tons b 
can only be taken from Peru under license from United 
that government. i islands 
In July, 1845, Robt. Falk, a British merchant, that no 
complained to the Earl of Aberdeen that a brig be 1833, 7 
longing in part to him, which had been en in vern 
the pearl fishery and commerce of the Pacifig eas 2 
coast, had gone to the neighborhood of the Loby islands 
to recover treasure, = to have been ing 8 
vessel wrecked there, and had been seized by te Ten 
Peruvian government, to his great loss. The British t 0 
minister took measures to ascertain all the facts of thi 
this case, and finally declined (June, 1846,) making —nor 
demand for damages of the Peruvian govern tg suc 
on the ground that the ‘*Hibernia,’’ having cl retary 
from Callao for Lambayeque, had gone to i intire 
bos Islands in search of treasure, without p : re 
sion from the custom house authorities of Peru, ot vere 


the owners of the treasure, such proceeding being 
contrary to law. Mi 
On May 17, 1852, Mr. Addington, of the Foreign 
office, in a letter to Mr. Cumming Bruce, say 
‘J am to observe that the Lobos Islands, each ani 
all bearing Spanish names, belonged to Peru, and 
accrued, like her other Spanish possessions Ry 
within certain degrees of longitude and latitude, ® 
the Peruvian Republic, and however advantageops 
it might be to G. Britain to appropriate the, 
islands or declare them common property, it is im 
ossible for her Majesty’s government to viojal® 
nternational law for national interest.”’ ' 
Thus stands the matter. If nothing less than a 
tual continuous possession of an island more than. 
three marine miles from the coast, is sufficient ® 
exclusive dominion, Peru cannot have such 
jurisdiction. But if temporary possession, renew 
ed from time to time, and enforcement of the jurit 
diction claimed, by civil and naval force and re. 
peated decrees, practically enforced by the guards. 
costas and other authorized employees of govern= 
ment, can, in the case of an uninhabitable island, _ 
ive a title, Peru must be considered as owning the, 
bos Islands. The controversy, at all events, 
trust will result in some reasonable arrangement | 
by which guano may be obtained at fair and mode 
rate rates. At present it sells at a price which, 
does not adequately remunerate the farmer, and" 
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hich gives excessive profits to some of the parties 

wncerned. Thirty or thirty-five dollars the long 

fon would afford the Peruvian government a large 

fevenue, give profitable employment to ship owners 

god fair profits to the agents for its sale, while the 

farmer would be much encouraged to increase its 
jeation as a quick and remunerating, though 
a permanent fertilizer. 


It is to be remarked that, so far as we are in- 
formed, the Lobos Guano is rich in Phosphates, 
bat by no means so abundant in ammonia as that of 
the Chinchas. aa 

The above concise history of the Lobos and 
oier Guano Islands on the Peruvian coast, has 
been prepared by a gentleman of the highest stand- 

in the Councils of the Nation, from the most 
guthentic sources, and may be relied on as correct 
sofaras it goes. But our government, it appears 
from the despatches of the Secretary of State, 
the exclusive authority of Peru over the Lo- 
lands. In acommunication to the Peruvian 
d’Affaires, respecting the sovereignty of 

Peru over these islands, based on early discove 
and ssion for many years, Mr. Webster fully 
and ably discusses the subject, and the Law of Na- 
tions bearing on it. He says that since 1793, 
United States citizens have been visiting these 
islands for the purpose of killing seals, &c., and 
that no objection at all was made until the year 
1833, when an edict was issued by the Peruvian 
— prohibiting foreigners from fishing for 
and amphibious animals, on the shores and 
islands of Peru. The Charge of our government, 
such issue, which was sudden and unexpect- 

, Temonstrated against it, and denied the original 
een of the Peruvian government to said islands. 

this remonstrance no answer has been returned 
—nor has any thing been done in the way of prov- 
ihgsuch sovereignty. ‘How, then,’’ asks the Sec- 
retary, “‘is the subsequent conduct of Peru and her 
ntire silence to be reconciled with the idea that 
really supposed herself possessed of absolute 
vereiguty over these islands?” 

Thus, by making no objection, Peru has silently 
w@knowledged our right to visit these islands for 
e above-named pera: and the discovery that 
bes offer other advantages, tends not at all to in- 

date that right. 


All arguments arising from the proximity of 
islands to the coast of Peru—based on the 
nions of certain English officials, and the cele- 
rated Geographer, Alcedo—the Secretary refutes, 
the consideration that their distance from the 
re is five or six times greater than the legal dis- 
tance; and, he observes, *‘the well settled rule of 
modern public law on this point is, that the right of 
litisdiction of any nation whose territories may 
er on the sea, extends to the distance of a can- 
nan-shot, or three marine miles from the shore.”’ 
Mr. Webster concludes his despatch of 2ist Aug. 
a§ follows: 


“The whole discussion, therefore, must turn up- 

@ this, viz: the Lobos Islands, lying in the open 
» 80 far from any continental possessions of 

Reru as not to belong to that country by the law of 
raimity or adjacent position, has the government 
that country exercised such unequivocal acts of 
absolute sovereignty and ownership over them as 
to give to her a right to their exclusive possession, 
} ape the United States and their citizens, by 
ue‘law of indisputable possession? And the under- 








signed repeats that this is not a question between 
Peru and other governments, who may have more 
or less distinctly admitted her right, but it is aques- 
tion between Peru and the United States, who have 
so long exercised that right and remonstrated 
against its interruption. 4 
“The Government of the United States, how- 
ever, is prepared to give due consideration to all 
facts tending to show possession or occupancy of 
the Lobos Islands by Peru, and is not inclined to 
stop or preclude discussion until the whole matter 
shall be thoroughly investigated. If there are an 
facts or arguments which have not been brought | 
its consideration, they shall receive the most re- 
spectful and friendly attention. If it shall turn out 
that, as has been intimated above, those islands are 
uninhabited and uninhabitable, and therefore in- 
capable of being legally possessed or held by any 
one nation, they and their contents must be com 
sidered as the common property of all. Or if, un- 
protected by the presence of Peruvian authorities 
and without actual possession, their use has beén 
by Peru abandoned or conceded, without limitation 


TY | of time, to citizens of the United States for a lon 


period, or yielded in consequence of the remo; 
strance of this Government or its agents, then np 
exclusive ownership can be pretended as against 
the United States at least. 

“Under all the circumstances, the President 
thinks it most advisable that full instructions on 
this subject should be dispatched to the Charge 
d’Affaires of the United States at Lima, and that 
proper orders should be given to the naval forces 
of the United States in that quarter to prevent a 
collision until further examination of the case.— 
No countenance will be given to the authors of 
such enterprises, claiming to be citizens of the 
United States, who ra! undertake to defend them- 
selves or their vessels by force, in prosecution of 
any commercial enterprises to these islands. Such 
acts would be acts of private war, and their au- 
thors would thereby justly forfeit the protection of 
their own Government.”’ 

In consequence of the determination of our gov- 
ernment to give further time for the Peruvian go¥- 
ernment to —— other evidence in support of 
its claims, the discussion is transferred to Lim 
and ‘orders have been given to the naval forces 
the U. S. in that quarter to prevent a collision’ — 
and Capt. M’Cauley has been directed to suspend 
the orders heretofore given to protect our com- 
merce. In the meantime, what is to be the conse- 
quence to our merchantmen who have, under the 
age e of the protection of our government, sailed 
or the Lobos Islands? 





Potato Buient.—Since our last, we have learnt 
with regret that the Potato crop in Maryland, and 
in some —_ of the adjacent States, has been very, 
materially affected with the rot—in Baltimore 
Harford counties particularly, the damage has been 
so great, that the farmers, in some instances, have 
not deemed it worth while to dig them—The rot 
was produced by the heavy rains and then the hog 
sun which followed, in the latter part of August; 
the early potatoes turned out well, and the damage 
has been principally to the late crop. 


To Svusscrisers.—We expect that all subscr- 
bers to the ‘* Farmer,’’ who have not paid their sub 
scriptions for the present year, will attend to that 
important duty whilst here at the Cattle Show. 
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Triat or Hay Presses.—We had the pleasure, 
on the 8th ult.; to meet the Committee oppor se by 
the State Society, to witness the trial of Hay Press- 
es, for which a premium of had been offered. 
Fhe trial took place at “ Hayfields,”’ the homestead 
of Jno. Merryman, Jr., Esq., near Cockeysville, 
Balt. Go. : 

‘The great benefit arising to the farming commu- 
nity from’ these trials, ‘appeared to be properly 
appreciated by'the intelligent and ecterpeiing far- 
mers of the surrotinding neighborhood, of whom we 
found a large nomber in attendance. It was asource 
of some'regret that there were so few presses 
one ‘in conipetition; yet we understand that 

at‘ presented’ by Mr. Merryman for the contest, 
was deemed by the Committee as well deserving of 
the premium. It was a press made by Messrs. 
Whitman & Oo., of this city, and improved by Mr. 
Merryman—and it was for this improvement, that 
the Conimitteé awarded the premium. The report 
of the Committee, we are informed, will not be 
made until the annual meeting of the Society. 

' The short period allowed us after the time spent 
at the = and in discussing, afterwards, the, good 
= pro ided for'the “ey man, oe under teary 

C) itable ‘mahogany of ‘* Hayfields” groaned, 
and’ fireaed which were gathe ed an assembly of 
choice spirits, prevented us from)\noti¢ing as closely 
as'we Could have wished, not only the natural beau- 
ties of this fine estate, which in point of location, 
is Unsurpassed by any in Baltimore County ; but 
also the appointments of the farm, which we should 
jadge from what'we did see, are of the highest or- 
der. ‘*Hayfields,’ however, is not ‘unknown to 
fame—it bemg the residence of the late Col. N. M. 
Bosley, who in his day'was reputed one of the best 
farmers of Maryland—and indeed his success has 
the solid evidence of the appreciation of those com- 
petent to judge of ‘the fact—for we noticed, during 
our Visit, the téstimonial of the old Maryland State 
Society to Col. Bosley, presented to him by the 
hands of the good Lafayette, the ““Nation’s Guest at 
the time, of a massy silver Tankard, valued at $100, 
bearing the following inscription, encircling a rural 
seene of the “t Hay-niakers,’’ most beautifully de- 


signed: 
“By tlie hiarid'of Bafdyette, from the Md. Agr. Soc. 


boise for the 
~Bést'cultivated Farm, to Col. N. M. Bosley, 
Nov. 1824.” 
Sie rura florebunt.” 
“This tankard, valued for the associations connect- 
ed with it, is'an heir loom with the estate, to descend 


to the third generation, and we were pleased to find |; 


that the ony of it, in the last generation, was 
‘“‘on hand,” tho’ in the arms of the nurse—a noble 
Body, Of whom ithe parents have good cause to be 
proud. “ Hayfields,” as, its name imports, rage: 
cipally a hay-farm, of 560 acres, and one of the 
latgést and most productive in the county—and in 
i} ds of its present literal minded and intelligent 

ér, will no,doubt descend to his successor unim- 
paired of that fertility wars it possessed when it 
came info his charge. The importance of the hay- 
eve to Mr. Merryman, may popes of, from the. 
fact, that he expects to pack bales this year ; 
the weight of which averages about 175 lbs. Thishay 
is of the best quality, and sells at the highest price in 
the market ; that now paid, (at the presént writing, 1 
is $21 to 22 per ton, in the bale, and $17 to $18: 


_| vious crops on the same lands, and subsequent cp 





logse ; the e frequently is much greater, and4 


more than pays for the expence of packing 
livery in the city, where it can be stored, if at iy 
time a ready sale cannot be effected at pri 
— by the producer. It is a singular fact, 
e district of country, surrounding this city, ig 
surpassed for the quality of its hay; as well a 
the capacity of the land to produce it; and yé 
want of a machine like that which has been’ 
duced through the instrumentality of the State 
— not less’ than $150 to $200,000, has 
nually sent to the North, to purchase an 
decidedly inferior to that raised here. The tr 
this product is yearly increasing; large quantities, 
ing shipped South, and the saving to the State, 
the use of these presses, would amply repay for 
the labor and expense bestowed upon the getting 
and sustaining our Society for years to come, °/ 
In concluding this hasty notice of a most agree 
able visit, which, if time aad space would allowm 
we would gladly extend, we must express our 
ful acknowledgements, as well as those of all pr 
sent, not only to our host, but also to the lady@ 
“‘Hayfields,” for our kind and courteous re 
indicated not only by that which we received 
son, but also by the evident desire to please-an} 
gratify in the arrangement of all those /ittle coneagp 
itantsso pleasing and delightful, as well as refi 
to a guest, and which must be arranged by the! 
tress of the mansion alone, to render them perfeet 
and agreeable. hi 


re 


a 
For the American Farmer. 


A Certain Preventive or Smut in Wasit, ” 


Soak the grain from six to eight hours in 
strong énough to bear an egg. Drain off the | 
thoroughly, and mix the wheat with the st 
quick lime, at the rate of about one pint of lime 
a bushel of wheat. Spread the grain thinly, and 
it dry for eight or ten hours. If sown with a dm 














its germination. 1f sown whilst swollen, the qu 
ty, per acre, must be increased in the whole pai 
Mr. Edilor.—In compliance with your reque 
send the above recipe, which was obtained ai 
ten years since from Gen. Rawson Harrison, of f 
chester, New York. It has been used ever sineg 
myself and others, with invariable success ; the 


on adjoining lands, where the seed was either unj 
pated, or prépared ina different manner, were itt 
quently much injured by Smut. ole 

A convenient mode of soaking the wheat, is 
latge tubs, made by sawing a hogshead in two. : 





If an émpty tub be set over another, and the 
one filled with brine, by pouring the grain slowy 
into the uppér tab, the filth will run off with 
brine into the lower one. satan 
After sotking a sufficient time, the grain m 
dipped out with a manure shovel, and emptied 
a basket set over an émpty barrel to catch the bri 
As'soon as the basket is filled, it may be emptied 
the floor, and the brine used again by the addition 
more salt. iS 
The mistake in the practice of “ W. P. T.” Com 
sisted in not brining his wheat long enough. Had) 
he committed the same error in preparing his port, 
he would as certainly have failed to save his bacom 
; - Yours truly, T. Titeumam | 
Oxford, Mad., August 21, 1852. " 
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WORK FOR THE MONTH. | cation to set affoat tales for the unholy purpose of 


OCTOBER. 

As the month of August was unusually prolific of 
fin, we fear that much of the business of wheat 
‘weeding is still to be done, therefore, as this month 
ogill be one of action, we shall proceed at once to 
goggest such things as should claim immediate atten- 
tion “4 
Ow tHE Farm. 

Wheat.—Those who have not already got through 
with their Wheat seeding, should put forth their best 
thergies to get it done. But if there be any who 
have not yet ploughed their land, we enjoin it upon 
them; if the fields they have allotted to this crop, be 
pot wet lands, to plough deeply, and, by all means, 
tosee that their ploughmen do not slightingly get 
through with their ploughing, harrowing and rolling ; 
for they may rest assured, that much of their suc- 
eves will depend upon the perfect manner in which 
theit ground may be prepared. If the plants have 
a good, deep, well pulverized, dry bed to vegetate 
in; and the necessary food be in the soil, the more 
Juxuriantly will they grow off, imbed their roots in 
it, and the better prepared will they be to resist the 
injurious effects of the frost, as well as those occa- 
ional thawings which occur in winter and early 
spting, when, owing to the sudden contraction and 
\ aang of the soil, such sad havoc is made by the 

wing out of the roots of the wheat plants. 

For the manner of preparing the land, seeding the 
ground, and all things else connected with the growth 
of the crop, we pre gery J refer to our remarks of 
last month. In that article we have embodied the 
honest convictions of our best judgment, after much 
reflection, and an honest desire to render ourself 
Weful to the agricultural community. 

RYE: 
If there be any who have not put in their Rye 
, to such we would say, that they should bestir 
lyes, and get it in as early in this month as 
wnpeed but not without treating the soil on which 
may grow it to a dressing of animal manure; 
if they are able to get it in within the first of the 
nth, and the fall promises to be a mild one and to 
| ome from frost, we would sow two or three 
ce of buckwheat per acre, to afford protection to 
Rye through the winter. 
Turesnine Garam. 

From what information we have been able to 
@ilect, a very large quantity of wheat has been de- 
stroyed by exposure to the rains, which set in so 
soon after the late harvest—a large portion also, 
Was greatly injured by the smut, so that the crop, 
Which, owing to the great breadth of land in wheat, 
Would otherwise have been a full average one, is 
hot so large by twenty-five per cent, as it otherwise 

have been. Added to this, the accounts from 
wheat-growing regions of Europe, state a falling 
@ in this crop; hence, we hope that we shall have 
an increased demand from abroad, and would, there- 
advise all whose wheat may be in a condition 
threshing, to get it out and be prepared to avail 
ee of every rise in price. We do not wish 
mem to incautiously throw their grain into the mar- 
as gluts reduce value ; but to place themselvés 

& position to send it forward whenever the price 
may justify such procedure—and we admonish them, 
above all things, to beware of the fabrication and 
ticks of speculators, as it is a part of their yo- 


-] vigilant eye to your interests ; for thou 





depressing prices, and thus, as it were, by the arti- 
fices of ‘traffic, to despoil the husbandman of. a por- 
tion of the ‘fruits of his toils. Should a travelling 
Agent of produce purchasers present himself among 
you, just upon the heel of the breaking of the tele- 
graph wires, immediately after the arrival of a 
steam-packet from Europe, let these circumstances 
arouse your suspicions, and induce you to keep a 
. nugh the tele- 
ph wires, like every thing else made by human 
ands, do sometimes break, they may sometinies be 
cut per ordet; for the witticisms of e—as over 
reaching is now called—are often called in to 
those who neither toil nor spin, but think it a merit 
to appropriate to themselves, profits which fairly 
and honestly belong to the tillers of the earth. 


FATTENING OF HOGS. 


The time is coming on apace, when it will be 
hecessary to put up your hogs for fattening. Th 
ordér, therefore, that you may make the most of this 
partof your farm economy, we propose that you 
should prepare for your fattening swine, a good 
covered shed, with a plank floor for them to sleep 
on, or retire to, in wet weather. ‘This shed should 
be divided into two apartments—the one for feed- 
ing in, and the other for sleeping ‘in. Attached to 
it:there should be an enclosed yard:; its size to cor- 
respond with the number of your hogs. Over the 
floor of this yard, spread, to the depth of 10 or [2 
inches, rough materials, as marsh mud, wood, mould, 
or any similar substance. Over this, twice or thrice 
a week,sow plaster, or pulverized charcoal. Every 
two weeks, after your hogs are put up for fattening, 
clear out this yard and put in an equal quantity of 
rough materials—continue this practice until you 
have killed your hogs, and = will be able from 
‘twenty hogs, if you keep the manure out of the 
weather, or so pack it up in bulk as te turn the 
water, as will manure you as nfany acres of land. 
This is wet'an exaggerated statement, and will not 
be so considered by those who reflect thet there are 
nearly 5 Ibs. of Urea in every 100 pints of hog urine, 
and that there are nearly 3 Ibs. in his solid excre- 
tions; that every pound of Urea is resolvable 
into so much ammonia, and that this mixed manu 
yields in every 100 lbs., 12 Ibs. of Potash, 7 Ibs. o 
the Sulphate of Soda, 19 Ibs. of the Phosphate of 
Soda, and of lime and magnesia 8 lbs. 80z. We 
say, that those who reflect, that the excretions of 
the fattening hog are thus rich in the elemental food 
of plants, will not consider what we say in behalf of 
the value of the voidings of the hog, as manure, fo 
be in the least exaggerated. 

While the hogs are undergoing the process of fat- 
tening, corn should be scattered daily over the yard, 
to induce them to root for it; for, in se Me repo 
will turn over and mix the excretions St on ngs 


material, and thus aid.in the 
mer by the latter. 
he material from the hog-yard, whenever clean- 
08 iy should be —— ie bulk, in such 2 
will turn water, and then be compressed w 
back of the shovel, and have fresh portions of ‘plas- 
ter, or powdered charcoal, added to it, and dusted 
over the surface of the heap. 
Treatment OF THE Hogs. 
When first penned to fatten, they should, fo 
or four days, at intervals of a daa aan ie 
ed with their food, which should in ‘the pro- 
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portion of a teaspoonful of sulphur, and half a tea- 
spoonful of copperas for each hog. 

Their food for the first week or ten days, should 
be waiely pumpkins, roots, pow or vegetables of 
some kind, mixed with a small portion of corn meal, 
whichshould be cooked. As the feeding progresses, 
increase the quantityof meal. The last three weeks 
af the ieee the hogs should be fed on cooked 

meal. 

Their beds should be provided with straw or leaves, 
which should be cleaned out and renewed once a 
week. 

Requisires ror tHe Hoe Warp. 


Each yard wherein hogs are fattened, should be 
provided with a Rubbing-post for the hogs to rub 
themselves against, and a trough in which should be 
ante kept, charcoal, rotten-wood, ashes and 

t, 


Tmes or Feepina. 


The hogs should be fed thrice a day, morning, 
noon, an > at regular hours—regularity, 
being promotive of success in feeding. 


Time or Purrine Ur. 

When the mast of the woods are eaten up. So 
long as the nuts of the oak, the beech, and the chest- 
nut, are plentiful in the woods, so long may the hogs 
remain abroad ; for they relish and fatten upon this 
kind of food; but when this description of food 
becomes scarce, they should be penned up, as after 
they begin to fatten, they should never be permitted 
to fall off. From that moment, onward should be 
the, word until they are slaughtered. 

Wasuine or tHe Trovans. 

It is a good custom to wash the troughs of the 
hags out daily. 

Cattie Yarps. 

See that your cattle yards are covered fully 12 
inthes deep with rough materials of some kind, to 
absorb the urineéof your stock, and be sure to strew 
plaster or powdered charcoal over them: twice or 
thrice a week. Before putting the material in, make 

our yard slightly dish shape, to prevent the liquid 
rom running off. If, ducing the winter, the weather 
permit, add more rough materials to those already 
covering your yards. 
Carrie-Sueps. 

If you are not already provided with those neces- 
sary appendages of every farmer’s home, do not let 
another season pass without providing them, the ex- 
ae will be more than covered by the provender 
say . 

Mareriats ror Manore. 

Let us again urge you to collect and compost 
eVery thing on your farm that is susceptible of being 
converted into manure ; and there is nothing that ever 
formed part of a living body that is not—add to these 
materials, as you throw them into heaps, a few bush- 

-@is of ashes per load, and a bushel of plaster for 
every twenty loads. Or if you have not the ashes, 
add one load of a or stable manure to every 
two loads of the rough material—and it matters not 
whether the latter be peat, marsh mud, creek mud, 
viver mud, woods-mould and leaves, pine-shutters and 
mould—by the time next spring that you are pre- 
to haul it out to your corn ground, it will all 
6 manure—all sufficiently fertilizing to feed 
and vastly increase your corn crop. 

“To the Spring previous to hauling it out, shovel it 

over, so as to mix the mass thoroughly and equalize 


& 








its fertilizing properties. If when you are 
ing your manure pile to this process, you 
add two bushels of salt to every 
would add greatly to its value. 


the same 
twenty loads, yg} always bec 






















Pumpains anv Roors. ‘4 | Allwet! 
Now that you have undergone the trouble anda, of their st 
pense of growing these, pull, dig, and put them than half c 
in some cool place, before the frost injures ing makes 
in order that you may derive the benpfit of yap} ® stiff one 
labors. “> * the farm- 
Orcnarps. _ th with greal 
Examine the trees of your orchard with crops fully 
wherever you find a dead limb, cut it off with a plied more 
down into the sound wood, smooth the surface 
a drawing knife, and coat it over with a com See thal 
made of gum shellac dissolved in alcohol, a to make u 
thickness of paint. We are not the ee | is importa 
pruning at this season—or of much pruning at.gy | ters 19 §% 
time—but dead limbs ought to be cut off w ; 
found, no matter what time it may be, for so Jong Have a 
they remain, the more injury will they do; as ag. | be housed 
ruption, by contact, will beget corruption. 

f the bodies of your trees are rough, rossy,@— Alarvest 
mossy, scrape them, and give them a coating com | ftost cuts 
posed of 1 gallon soft soap, 1 Ib flour of s 
and 1 qt. salt, thoroughly mixed together. Andi} Anystif 
your orchard has not been recently manured, ag spring, sh 
you are not prepared to manure the whole of it, liming, af 
a bushel of compost made thus, around each 
the spading to be done only about 2 inches in Asnoc 
to avoid injuring the roots of the trees. For gut shade 
double horse cart load of marsh, or river mud,@ } yours, set 
wood’s-mould, add an equal quantity of horse d a there 





2 bushels of bones, 5 bushels of ashes, 1 bushel 
salt, and 1 bushel of plaster, layer and layer 
let it lay in bulk three or four weeks, then 
around each tree 1 bushel of the compost, 
spade it in. 























While upon the subject of maouring apple trem, } If you 
we will add aan extract from J. J. Thomas’ fmm | a duty w 
can Fruit Culturist, upon - your neig 

Renovatine and Pronine O_p Orcuanns | supply th 

« As soon as the first symptom of failure in @ } "sm! ¥« 
orchards appears, they should, in addition to pean 
cultivation, be freely manured in connection ed, 
the application of lime or Jeached ashes.” “TW pes a 
change which may be thus wrought, can ha rea te 
understood by one who has not witnessed the res thi ite 
The following experiment, similar in nature, ba } ' SMe! 
differing in the mode of performance, described W =, 
H. W. Rockwell of Utica, New York, cannot bi 
to be interesting.” — aa 6 

“The experiment was performed upon three tre allo ‘ 
standing on my ground, none of which were la | ud, - 
than thirty years old. One of these trees, an #9 | sable b 
fashioned Newtown Pippin, and a great favorite, hal ¢e 


the other two made out betwear ge, 5 bu 


borne moderately ; bushels < 


them, to “get up” about a dozen apples a y 
just to let me know, I presume, that they ‘‘cou 
it,’? but were perfectly indifferent how it was domp, 
*¢T Jast summer, undertook the renovation of the) 
trees. For this purpose, I opened between ' 
trenches, say ten feet in length, two feet in depth, am 
about eight feet equi-distant from tree to tree. T 
roots which were once united in their operatios 
were, of course, all cut off, the trenches filled ' 
well rotted manure, and closed. I finished by gi 
each of the trees about a peck of charcoal mi 
with the same quantity of ashes, and now for 
result. I have this year gathered from the ‘ 
outcasts’ just mentioned, instead of my annual ¢ 
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® jend of a dozen apples, from 6 to 8 bushels a piece 
of sshandsome fruit as you ever saw, with about 
the same proportion from the third, which has 
always been a moderate bearer.” 

Dramine. 

; All wet lands should be drained—unless relieved 
of their surplus water, the will never grow more 
than half crops, and those of inferior quality. Drain- 
ing makes a cold soil comparatively warm—it makes 
a stiff one friable—it contributes to the health of 
the farm—it enables the farmer to plough deeper 
with greater ease—it hastens the maturity of his 

fully two weeks, and renders the manure ap- 
plied more effective. 

Mitcu Cows anv oTHer Srock. 

See that these do not suffer. Provide them food 
to make up for the deficiencies of the pastures, as it 
is important you should bring them into winter quar- 
ters in good heart. 

Workine Anmats. 

Have a care to these—feed them well, let them 

be housed of nights, and kept clean and comfortable. 
BuckwnHeat. 

Harvest and secure your buckwheat before the 
ftost cuts it down. 

Fai Piovenine. 

Any stiffclays that you may intend for culture next 

ing, should be ploughed this fall, and if they need 
liming, apply lime or mar] 

Suave Trees. 

Asno country dwelling appears to advantage with- 
gut shade trees, if you have none around and about 

ours, set some out this fall. As to kinds, we would 

y there are none more beautiful than you can find 
in yourown woods. And while you are adorning 
your house with trees, do not omit to arrange 
various kinds of shrubbery at suitable points gfo give 
effect to the scene and relieve the eye. 

Serrinc out New Orcnarps. 

If you have no apple orchard on your farm, it is 
a duty which you owe yourself, your family, and 
your neighbors, by way of example, that you should 
supply that deficiency. Jn selecting your fruit trees, 
consult your location, and procure trees from nurse- 
ties in your own latitude, if good sorts are to be there 
obtained, and especially should you look to this in the 
selection of your winter fruit. Apples which are 
celebrated in the North as excellent winter fruit, 
ew in the South often turn out fall apples ; 
this difference in maturing being effected by a few 
degrees of latitude. The ground to be selected 
should be fertile—should be such as will bring a 
large crop of corn, and, before being planted in apple 
trees, should receive, per acre, a compost comprised, 
‘28 follows:—10 double horse cart loads of marsh 
mud, river mud, peat or woods-mould and leaves, 10 
double horse cart loads of stable or barn-yard man- 
§ ure,5 bushels of bone-dust, 10 bushels of ashes, 2 
bushels of salt, and 1 bushel of plaster, to be formed 
# ‘nto heap, layer and layer about, and permitted 
loremain in bulk one month, then to be shoveled 
oi evenly distributed over the land, and ploughed 
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Land to be set in an orchard should receive at 
leasttwo ploughings, one very deep, the other not 
sodeep,the manure to be applied at the second 
ploughing. Indeed, it would be better that, at the 
em ‘ime of the first ploughing, if the land were subsoil- 
ied also. 

Don’t sell your corn on the cobs; but save the 
obs, to be ground into cob-meal to feed out to your 
jtle mixed with cut straw or hay. 
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Maru.—We have received from Jno. G. Wilson, 
esq. a box of shell marl, inexhaustible quantities of 
which are found on his farm on the banks of the 
Meherrin river, near Murfreesboro, N. C. and ea- 
sy of obtainment—It appears to be very rich, and 
will, we have no doubt, be found of immense va- 
lue to the farmers of the state, who are within a 
moderate distance of it. Such deposites are more 
certain of dispensing wealth to the enterprising, 
than the gold diggings of California or Australia. 


SMUT 1 WHEAT—PLOUGHING IN GUANO. 
Lavperpa.e, Carroll Co., Md., Sept. 2d, ’52. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 


Seeing a call in your August No. for information 
on the subject of a remedy for the Smut in Wheat, 
I thought of giving a simple process by which I have 
been relieved, but pressing circumstances prevented 
my attending to it until it became too Jate for the 
Sept. No. it may, however, benefit some who do 
not sow till in October. 

I will first give an extract from a note, page 34, 
vol. 2d, Dickson’s Agriculture, to show that thorough 
washing will relieve the grain from the infectious 
matter. ‘* Mr. Somerville, in the 2d yol., commu- 
nications to the Board of Agriculture,” gives the 
following statement :—“* Some years ago, he collect- 
ed a quantity of smutted ears from one field of wheat, 
in which they were very numerous, and a number 
of healthy well filled ears from another field in which 
there wasno Smut. The grains were rubbed out of 
both, intimately mixed, and kept in a box for two 
months, at the end of which, they were rubbed be- 
tween the hands in such a manner as to break the 
whole of the smut balls. The parcel was then divi- 
ded into two equal parts, one of which was three or 
four times washed with pure water, and well rub- 
bed between the hands at each washing, and after- 
wards sown in a drill in his garden ; the other half 
was sown in afother drill without washing, or any 
preparation whatever—the soil and every other cir- 
cumstance was equal. Both parcels vegetated at 
the same tim; and for about two months thereafter, 
there was no visible difference in their appearance ; 
about that period he, however, observed that many of 
the plants in the drill that had been sown without be- 
ing washed, were of a darker color than the others 
—a dirty green. The plants in the drill that had 
been washed, were all of one color, and seemingly 
healthy; as the season advanced, the difference in 
color became more striking, and continued to in- 
crease until the grain was fairly out of the blade, 
about which time, many of the dirty ears began to 
exhibit symptoms of decay. Assoon as the ear was 
fairly shot out, the whole of those in the unwashed 
drill, that had the dirty green appearance, were 
found to contain nothing but smut; and these smut- 
ted ears were in the proportion of more than six to 
one of the healthy ones, while, on the contrary, the 
drill in which the washed grains had been sown, 
and which consisted of several hundred grains, had 

hardly a smutted or unhealthy ear in it. The same. 
experiment was repeated the following season with 
nearly the same result.” *: 

The above extract shows that however the dis- 
ease may originate, it will be propagated by contact, 
and that there is a. simple remedy or preventive in 
thorough washing. As thorough washing would re- 

quire much Jabor, |] used a strong solution of sait 
and water, merely to float the diseased and imperfect 





grains, and then dried it off with recently slaked. 
lime. 
y 
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Some peers ago, I received, from a friend, six; Liebig remarks : i 
bushels of a new variety of wheat, in which there} ‘‘ The carbonate of ammonia formed by the puties 


seemed to be all sorts of filth, and among the rest, 
smut enough to impregnate the whole. I first 
screened it to take out the cockle and cheat, and 
then made a strong brine to float the smut grains; 
after which, not having any lime, I dried it off with 
unleached ashes, thinking that the brine had effect- 
ed the cure—but in this I was mistaken, for the fol- 
lowing harvest showed, that though the disease was 
reduced, it still existed. The following fall, I sub- 
stituted recently slaked lime instead of ashes, by 
which the disease was entirely removed, and not a 
smut head found in the field the ensuing harvest. 
pad sine | satisfied am I, that lime is a perfect re- 
medy, that if it were not for floating off the smut 
balls, | would use simple water to wet the grains, so 
that the lime might adhere. 

Since writing the above, I received the No. of the 
Farmer for the present month, and find a great many 
modes presented to prevent the propagation of smut, 
which may render my communication of no account 
farther than the simplicity of the method. 

I see from the present No., that your much esteem- 
ed correspondent, Mr. Calvert, is out against plough- 
ingin Guano. 1 have nodisposition to enter into the 
controversy further than to state one or two facts in 
the premises. 

My impressions from theory and observation, have, 
1 must say, been in favor of ploughing under all 
manures from which nutritive gases are evolved, 
and of course I felt it particularly applicable to 
Guano. [, however, last summer, was prevented 
carrying out my own views, by circumstances which 





[ could not well control. It was an oats stubble of 
some l6 acres. This field had a dressing of about | 
125 tbs. to the acre, ploughed in previous to sowing 
with oats, with the exception of a small border| 
ploughed in the fall. This border had the Guano 
sowed on and harrowed in with the oats, and looked, 
for a while, superior to the other, but wa8 soon over- 
taken and left behind. In ploughing the stubble, I 
left a headland unploughed, on which I sowed the 
Guanoand ploughed in. On thatalready ploughed, 
I sowed the Guano combined with plaster, and drag- 
ged it in with a heavy three horse cultivator. The re- 
sult was, the ploughed in soon showed its superior- 
ity and maintained it throughout. With that plough- 
ed in [ put no plaster, for the simple reason tiat the 
chemical combination formed by the union of Sul. 
Acid and Ammonia, forming a soluble salt which 
might be washed into the sub-soil and rendered un- 
available.* Another case was a field of one of my 
own sons, part of which the Gu.no was ploughed in, 
and part harrowed in. The difference was obvious- 
ly in favor of that which was pl ughed in. 
Very respectfully, 
DanteL ZOLLicKoFFER. 
Note by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

* The reason assigned by our respected corres- 
pondent for the non-use of plaster in connection with 
guano, is not satisfactory to our mind. It is true, 
as he alleges, that Sulphate of ammonia is a soluble 
saltefor two volumes of water will dissolve one of 
sulphate of ammonia ; but lie should recollect, that 
carbonate of ammonia is suluble and volatile also; 
that water at the common temperature takes up 780 
times its volume of ammonia, so that this sinking of 
the ammonia into the subsoil, is more likely to result 
from the carbonate than from the Sulphate of am- 





monia, independent of the loss from evaporation. 





faction of urine, can be fixed or deprived of its vol. 
tility in many ways.” S Raa 
‘*If a field be strewed with m, and then wilh 
putrified urine or drainings of dunghills, ali theeaa) 
bonate of ammonia will be converted into thet 
phate which will remain in the soil.” Fi 
And the same effect will be produced by the 
mixture of plaster and guano pews Ww 
the nitrogenous compounds which are present in 
latter, by the processes of fermentation and 
faction, are converted into the carbonate of 
nia, consequent upon the presence in the soil« 
water, heat and atmospheric air, and the sulp' 
acid of the plaster is liberated, a union takes 
between the sulphuric acid and the ammonia, 
the sulphate is formed. ' 
Again, Liebig observes: ~ eB: 
‘The carbonate of ammonia contained in ra}. 
water is decomposed by gypsum, in precisely ; 
same manner as In the manufacture of Sal-ammonig, 
Soluble sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of lima” 
are formed ; and this salt of ammonia possessing no, 
volatility, is consequently retained in the soil. ’ 
the gypsum gradually disappears, but its action 
upon the carbonate of ammonia continues as long as 
a trace of it exists.” ; 
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GUANO—GUANO—GUANO. 


J.J. & F. Turner, 36 Pratt st., Balto, 
Dealers in Guano, Bone-Dust, Flour, Grain, Feel,” 
and Seeds, sige 
AVE on hand, of late importations, a large supply of : 
Peruvian, and Nos. 2 and 3 Patagonian and Mexican GU- - 
ANO; fine and coarse BONE-DUST ; Family, Extra and i 
FLOUR, warranted to give satisfaction ns Ge MIN of all en 
ons; Mitu@eep of ev le; er, Timothy, 
Orchard tt Bisnis remo of whieh they offer for sale oad 
pleasing terms, at the lowest prices. 
They icularly call the attention of Farmers to their 15 
* ‘atagonian Guano, containing 17}¢ per cent. of Salts of’ 
mmonia and 37 per cent. of Phosphates, and 
taini eo per cent. of Salts of Ammonia and 














2d q 9 COs |, 

and 253, er cent. of 4 

Phos} The accounts we have received of ue 
warrant us in recommending it as the cheapest article in thie , 


market. 
Dr. Stewart’s analysis and remarks on the above Guani,'* 


can seen at our store. 


Bone Dust and Poudrette. 
B* the request of my customers, I have made considera” 
improvement in the machinery for GRINDING BONB, 
and am now prepared to furnish a fine article, which ecte 
uicker and more 9 fat ory »as I extract no glue from the 
one, or use any C cmicals, saving the Bone Dust in its natu. 
ral or pure state, weighing from 55 to 60 Ibs. per bushel. The 
Poudrette is a8 good as can be made, and wil] be sold lows Ape 
ly by letter, or at the Factory on Harris’ Ureek, Baltimorgy 





aryland. THOs. BAYNES, 
REFERENCE. ; 

D M. Perine, Lloyd Norris, Wm. Baker Dorsey, 
G. W. Lurman, W. B. Stephenson, W. H. loss, 
J. Q. Hughlett, . J. W. Randolph, Capt. C. Wright, 
J. Tyson, Jr., T. Jef. Rusk, Wa. S. Bond. 

N. B. Orders left with the Office of the Farmer will be 
attended to. 5 


(iG In December and January, I will sell my Bone Dustat; 
50 cts. per bushel. Oct.1. 





LIME—LIME oi 

q°== undersigned having purchased of E. J. Cooper the./ 
most extensive Lime Burning Establishment in the State, © 

is now prepared to supply Agricultural and Building LIME, , 
of superior quality, to farmers and others, on accommodating!” | 
terms, from his Yard, at the City Block, or delivered at the 
several seem fo the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries,and 
pledges himself by strict attention and punctuality, and a de — 


termipe*ton to do justice, to merit a liberal share of patrom _ 

age. Any orders addressed to him through the Baltimore: 

Post Office, or left with C. W. Buraess & 

street, one door above Pratt, 
Feb, l-ly* 





Ovy No. 60 South» 
mptly attended to. P 
. SUTTON, © 








will be ie 
JAMES 
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J: MONTGOMERY & BRO., Inventors and Manufacturers of their celebrated Double Screen 








ROCKAWAY GRAIN FANS. 


Having manufactured about 4.500 Fans du- 
ring the last 12 years, and haying made some 
very important improvements during the last 
two years, are now prepared to furnish FANS, 
wholesale and retail, to any part of the United 
States, with the latest improvements, and of the 
best material and workmanship. 

Their Shop is at 155 North High Street, Bal- 
timore, at Woodcock’s Plough Establishment, 
where all orders will be attended to promptly, 
and their, Fans warranted to give full satisfac- 
tion on trial. Price, $30, for No. 1. This is 
the largest size, and none others made unless 
specially ordered. 

The subscribers have no fears in assuring the far- 
mers that this Fan cannot be surpassed in efficiency and 
durability, by any other sold'in this State, and they only 
ask u fair examination and comparison. 

It will be exhibited at tire State cultural Society’s 
Show, to take place this month, is also now on ex- 
hibition at the Mechanic’s Institute Fair, held in this 
city. Octl-]t* 





. H. DRURY, Hollingsworth stree 
C corner of Pratt—Head of the Basin 
— having completed his establishment 
with Foundry connected, for the makin 
his own Castings, is prepared to furnis 
a varieties of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
CASTINGS, made to patt. . cof the best material. 

The following is a list of PLOWS kept constantly on hand: 
Davis, of the different numbers, for wrought and cast shears, 
8. & M., Chenoweth, we. 2 and 3 furrow, No. 0, Hill side, 
No, L and3 Connecticut—Beach Improved or Posey Plow, 
with common Davis cast shear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shéar—Corn Cultivators, plain and expandiug—'l'obacco do. 
Wheat Fans—Corn sheliers with double hopper—Old Vertical 
and Virgima sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvania made 
Grain Cradies—Revolving Horse Rakes— Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, &c. &c. Horse Power GRIST7' MILLS, a very use- 
ful and saving article, a: ming into general use. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHING M.A CHINES, of these 1 
need not say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 
time, they ure preferred to all others. 

GH. D. will this year make a smalicrsize Power & Thresh- 
ex, (price of Power, $100, Thresher, $50, Band, 310, or when 
taken ‘together, complete, $150 cash.) Persons in want of 
Implements made of the best material, and put together in the 
strongest and hest mannerto answer the purpose for which 
they are intended, are invited to call on the subscriber. jel] 


GUANO! GUANO!! . 
T%! subscribers have now in warehouse, and will be re- 
ceiving by different vessels during the season, their full - 
ies of Peruvian Guano, and are prepared to furnish the arti 
lots to suit, at the lowest market rates. 








They guarantee the purity of all guano passing through their 
hands and farmers coloring, may depend on every attention be- 
=o to its proper shipment. 


, their cargo of very ey eed PATAGONIAN GU- 
ANO, imported in Barque Henry Kelsey. ‘The cargoes of sec- 
god quality imported ,in the “‘New Regulus” and ‘Christiana 
urray. 


Clover and Timothy Seed; Rock Salt for stock; Kettlewell’s 
Fertilizer; Ground Bones, Grouud Plaster, Fish, Bacon, &e. 
W. WHITELOCK 


July 1-4t. Corner Gay and High ‘sts. 


Mexican Guano. 
UVANO—700 tons Mexieun Guano, in store und for sale 

W by STIRLING & AHERNS, 54 Buchanan’s wharf, at 
$25 per ton of 2240 Ibs. 

We have the following certificate from Dr. David Stewart, 
Who analyzed the Guano. ‘It contains the largest propor- 
tion of Pho=phates I have ever met with—where they are de- 
ficient in a soil, this Guano is cheaper and much more per- 
Manent than the Peruvian. Signed, ’ 

Jane 1-tf. Davip Srewarr.’? 








per bbl. 
IVORY or BONE BLACK at $1.50 per bbl. 


BITUMINOUS FINE COAL, at $1.25 and $1. Ret bbl. 
For sale b WILLIAM CHILD, 
sept 1 2t™ No. 78 South street, Bowly’s wharf. 









Ee ro tony FOR THE PURCHASE AND 

SALE OF IMPROVED BREEDS OF 
ANIMALS.—Stock Cattle of the different 
breeds, Sheep, Swinc, Poultry, fc. purchased 
epee to order and carefully shipped to any part of the 
nited States—for which a reasonable commission will be 
charged. The followiug are now on the list and for sale viz: 

horough bred Short Horns and Grade Cuttle 





Do do Alderney do do 
Do do Ayrshire 

Do do Devons do do 
Do do South Down Sheep 

Do do Oxfordshire do 


Do .. do. Leicester éo 
Swine and Poultry of different breeds. 
All letters, post paid, will be promptly attended to. .Ad- 
dress AARON CLEMENT 
mh 1 Cedar st, above 9th st., Philadelphia. 


TO FARMERS, 


3 rae undersigned, by this meth- 
, od, would apprize the Agricul- 
—_ tural community, that he is still en- 
gaged in the manufacture of the renowned Wiley, Empire, 
and other choice Plows. He also manufactures and has for 
sale, a number of the best and most efficient Farming Imple- 
ments in use, Call before purchasing elsewhere, as his 
terms are such as cannot fail to please. All implements 
ese for the Wiley, Empire, B Weoa 
eents for the ire, Boston stock 
another Plow Castings. a a G. MOTT. ” 
At the old stand, No. 38 Ensor, street, and at No. 51 N. 
Paca street, opposite the Hand Tavern, Balt. mh-l, 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


HE subscribers have now in store, and will 
the season t from the Chincha Is 
No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, which they « 











receive d 

, a full su ne 

r to agriculturists 
arantee the 


generally at the lowest market rates. ie 
purity ofall guano passing through theirhands. Purchasers re- 
ceiving their sup, from the vessel will pave Fs cost of sto- 
rage. FO & CO.. 

aug 1-3t Washington, D. C. 





Important to Purchasers of LUMBER. 


HE undersigned is selling SHINGLES, LATHS, PICK- 
ETS, CULLINGS, WEATHERBOARDING, &e. at the 
lowest cash prices, if taken from the wharf, lower end of Mc- 
Elderry’s wharf, opposite the State Tobacco Warehouse. 

june 1-ly ROBERT HOOPER. 


NEW PLASTER MILL. 


HE subscriber offers for sale, fine GROUND PLASTER, of 
best quality, and on the lowest terms. He has also a Bone 
Mill attached, and intends to keep a large supply. of GROUND 
BONES, pure from the mill. His machinery is all on the best, 
and some of it on improved principles, He feels confident that 
entire satisfaction will be given to.all who may oblige him with 
their orders. J. BARKER, 
sept 1 3t* 





No. 79 Monument st, near York avenue. 
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30 inch Domestic Grist Mill. 
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‘SINCLAIR & CO’S 
AGRICULTURAL 


IMPLEMEMT WORKS 


SEED STORE, 

Nos. 58, 60 and 62 Light street, 
BALTIMORE, 
Manufacturers of HORSE POW- 
ERS and THRASHING MA- 
CHINES, DOMESTIC GRIST 

MILLS, and Negro Hominy do. 
Rice Thrashing Machines, 
NEW AND VALUABLE. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 
Several sorts, for Farm and Mill use. 
CORN SHELLERS, 


Eight sorts, for hand and horse 
Ki power. 


Straw and Fodder Cutters, 


Including the famous Cylindrical 
Green’s patent, and several kinds 


ggmmon cheap sorts, 





WHEAT AND CORN FANS, 

With the latest improvements, 

APPLE MILL AND PRESS, 

A combined machine, very com- 
pact and excellent. 


HUSSEY’S PATENT 


REAPING & MOWING MACHINE 


PLOWS, HARROWS, 
AND CULTIVATORS, 

Of these we make an endless va- 
riety, and patterns best suited for 
the South; also, 
Plow and Machine Castings, 
Of best quality, including Shares 
of composition metal and chilled 
points. 


FARMING & GARDEN TOOL3, 


A large and general assostment. F 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEED§, 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES AND,PLANTS. E 
<=> For particulars, prices, & | “7 
we refer to our illustrated and de | 185 
scriptive Catalogue, supplied gratis | ad 
on receipt of a six cent stamp. 


Orders received will have prompt. : 
attention; and if selections are left | Pre: 


to us, they will be properly supplied, | % 
and planters insured against pos 
sessing implements of light, com 
plicated and inferior construction, | W 
and, as regards the South, of doubt 
ful utility. 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
oct 1 Manufacturers and Seedsmen 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY.—GEORGE PAGE, § CO. Machiniss 
and Manufacturers, Baltimore st. West of Schroeder st. 
more, are now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all othe 
in want of Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, 
any thing in theirline. ‘They can furnish Portable Saw Mia 
to go bysteam, horse or water power; Lumber Wheels; 8 
Powers of various sizes, rangingin price from $85 to $190, a1 
each simple, strong and powerful. Their Horse Power a. 
Thrashing Machine, they are prepared to supply at the 
price of $125 complete; the Trashing Machines without 
horse power, according to size, at $30, 40, 65 apn. 
oon Seed und Corn Pianter; Portable Tobacco P: 
e Grist Mills complete, $165. 
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: j Wich has received all the premiums that have 
































Pennock’s, Peirson’s, Moore’s and Hunt's 


— wT nw 
\ 





IMPROVED WHEAT DRILLS. 


E. WHITMAN & Co, have now on hand a most complete assortment of WI{EAT 
DRILLS, all of the most approved kinds, having been thoroughly tested in the last few 
years, and are now recommended to the Farmers of Maryland and the adjoining States as 
being very superior. Price from $50 to $100. 

Farmers wishing to procure the best article will do well to call and examine our stock. 








oct. 1 E. WHITMAN & Co., cor. Light and Pratt sts., Balt. M d, 
100 WHITMAN & CO’S PREMIUM HAY PRESSES. ‘ 
E. WHIT & Co, have manufactured and sold every HAY PRESS that has ever 


received a PremiunY of any kind in the Uuited States, 

The Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society awarded’them a Premium of $20 in Oct. 
1851, and $40 was afvarded in 1850 and 1851, by the Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
and again at the trial in Sept. 1852—$50 was awarded to Jehn Merryman, Jr. Esq. for one 
of WHITMAN & CO2S MANUFACTURE OF HAY PRESSES. 

We are now manufacturing a large number of the above HAY PRESSES, many improve- 
ments added, which have been suggested by experience, and we can now recommend our 
Presses as being superior to all others. 

With our experience and the facilities we now have ut our new works at Canton, we are 
prepared to furnish a better Press and at less price than any other manufacturer in the country. 
‘ Prices of our improved Premium Presses are avcording to size and quality, from $75 to 
$160. Farmers and others in want of a good Press at low price will please give us a call. 

We are also manufacturing, on a large scale) MACHINERY and IMPLEMEN'I'S for 
Farm purposes of every description, and can fill orders with dispatch and on the most fa- 
vorable terms. oct. 1 E. WHITMAN & CO 


E. WHITMAN & Co.'s 
PREMIUM WROUGHT IRON RAILWAY HORSE POWER, 


cultural Society, to E. Wurman, for his 











ever been awarded to Railway Powers of any de-; Improved Wrought Iron Railway Horse . ~~ 
+ aa by the Md. State Agricultural Society,viz:; Power, 
| First Premium of the Muryland Agri- 1851—To E. Wurman & Co., by the Maryland 


sob Society, to E. Wurman, for his Agricultural Society, for their Improved 
tought fron song | Horse Power, $10 rought Iron Railway Horse Power, a Ces- 
Fiest Premium of the Maryland Agri- | tificate of Pre-eminence, over all others. 


el Paice, $100, 
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Parmer’s and Planters’ Boiler or Laundry 


NEW ar- 


mers, 
ters or Manu- 


ne 


stove or fire 
box, designed 
for burning 
long wood, 
brush or chips 


a: 4) 
ly, int i 


Hlliianies rat 


cauldron is so 
adaj that 


the flame is 
spread in a 

in sheet a- 
round the bottom and sides, forcing it equally over every portion 
of the fire surface at the same time, thus greatly economising in 
the use of fuel, and ensuring the utmost exposition in its opera- 
tion. For sale by BARTLETT BENT, Jr. 

july 1, 6t* 238 Water Street, N. Y. 

Macgregor’s Agricultural Boilers, 


For Farmers and Planters. 





















@.F.WHITE.Se~ 2 
OS 
A NEW nd improved article of Cauldron, far superior to, 
and decidedly the most economical boiler in use; equally 
adapted to wood or coal. It consists of a stove with an outer 
case extending to the entire top of the boiler. thereby allowing 
the heat to pass all around before it can escape. To Tobacco 
anters they are invaluable—after having used them for boiling 
‘ood tor stock, scalding hogs, &c. they can be removed to the 
tobaeco house, and by reversing the boiler and putting it on top 
of the case, it forms a complete hot air furnace, and will heat 
the largest house sufficien y for drying purposes, the inventor 
having an especial eye to that object; we have them of the fol- 
lowing sizes, viz: 
and examine before purchasing. 
For sale wy Ronee & BIBB, 
the State of M: 


Sole Agents land, 
At stre more, 
P. S.—We have also a full und complete oves, 
ing Ranges, Hollow Ware, Copper and ‘Tin Ware, &c. 
y 








LIME. 
ptr subscribers are prepared to furnish Building and Ag- 
rrenitural Lime at the depot on the Back Basin, curner 
ot Eden and Lancuster-sts., which they will wanantto give 
entiafaction, it being burnt from pure Alum Stone, equal 
to any found in the United States! Orders may be lef wevirh 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, No, 35 Hollingsworth-street near 
Pratt. me 


if FELL & ROBLNSOM, City Block 


the } this country, that they have seitle 


to which a} tri 


» 30, 60, 90, 120 and 150 gallons. . Please call | fi 





ae 
—= 





PERUVIAN GUANO. 


HE undersigned, exclusive Agents of the Peruvian 
ment, for the importation and sale of Guano into the U 
States, have the honor of notifying to the farmers and dealers 
in this city a branch of their 
Lima house (Peru) under the oy: direction of their partner 
Mr. Frederick Barreda, with the object of performing all the 
inesss relating to that Agency in the United States. 
the views of the Peruvian Government, 
establish a fixed and convenient price for this ma. 
nure, offering the same facilities to farmers and dealers of ob. 
taining it from first hands, the undersigned have decided to se 
the Guano at the rate of $46 ~ ton of 2.240 Ibs., put into good 
bags for a guaaticion above 60 tons, with due notice to 
sers, that all duties, charges or fees, now imposed, or may 
hereafter be imposed upon the introduction of Guano by 
laws of the different States into which it may be imported, 
be _ by them, in addition to the above named price of gg 
r ton. 
Pull cargoes of Guano can be purchased and delivered Sy 
a 











apr of entry in the Chesapeake or Delaware Bays, 





es. # 
The consignees only warrant as proceeding from Pera 
bags of Guano marked with their true mark, and sold by them 


SRELEBESSSet. 227s & 











or Pee nts. - nap 
‘or particulars a 
' F. BARREDA & BROTHER, 
No. 62 8. Gay st., Baltimore, or to 
T. W. RILEY, 42 South stree HC 

Jaly 1-1yr. Our Agent in New Yor = 
Important to consumers of Peruvian Guano | *% 
ee Government s for the sale of Peruvian Gyano ia a 

the United States, having appointed the undersigned Sub- 
Agent for sales in the District of Columbia, he is now prepared 7D 
to turnish No. 1 Peruvian Guano in lots of one to one N. 
tons, upon terms which cannot fail to give satisfaction. A Dr 

t will be established in Georgetown in connection with 

ouse in Washington, and farmers will thus be enabled too}. cart 
tain supplies of the article in its purity, from DIRECT IMPORTA- p= 
Tions to the Potomac. : 

His neighbors of Maryland and Virginia will find it to onpe 
convenience and interest to purchase of him—and he b oke 
strict personal attention to their orders, to receive from a pb # 
generous share of patronage. FIrl'ZHUGH COYLE, pee 

National Agricultural and Seed Wareh the 
july1-4t* Washington City, om 
: N. 
New Produce, Grocery & Commission Storm | 0. 


HE subscribers offer their services to the farmers of 
land and adjacent States, for the of PRODUCE of. 








































kinds. ‘The advan of having ncy in this city,to HH 
pose of MARKETING, are now wi erstood, and 
ter themselves, from their knowled: the business, : =< 
will be enabled to secure better prices than are now ge , 
obtained. ‘! i nd to the sale of Tobacco, taini 
and Country Produce generally, ing a fair commi jure 
their services—and will purc ano, Lime, Bone Com 
Plaster, Seed, &c. to order. Prompt settlements will be mad If 
and no effort will be spared to Pixs satisfaction. 3 66 , 
COLEMAN & RICHARDSON,” soutl 
july 1-5t* Light st. wharf, Bal ’ ay 
; ; ; 
Notice te*Farmers—GUANO. oe 
TE undersign Id respectfully call the attention’ has | 
_ Farmers to their extensive stock of GUANO, and garde 
solicit an examination of the same be 100 
have, as usual, a mee side 
direct importation, the from 
any in this market. Also, PATAGONIAN of ist and 2d Ift 
ties, the former containing 44 per cent. ot Phosphates and 1 will 
per cent. of Salts of Ammonia; the latter 255¢ per cent. of} . 
phates and 10 per cent. of Salts of Ammonia, as per ce t a 
of Dr. David Stewart, Which can be seen at our warehouse. Pet 
These Guanos, containing, as they do, a very large proportion, — 
of Phosphates, and enough of the active property, Amm 
are peculiarly adapted to stiff svils, and we are in possession @, 
various testimonials from Farmers, stating that the results di, 1 
rived from their use have been more satistactory, at a + dna 
half the cost, than that obtained from J’cruvian. me there: 
are now enabled to sell GUANO at prices greatly reduce ties i 
rom those of previous seasons. " chine 
A poral & uction ae to — or pees taking 50 tons. Ord 
. uano is sold by us under a guare of its genuine 
ness. FY MALCOM 8 Li 





& CO, 
Guano, Grain and Flour Warehouse 7 
Corner of Bowly’s wharf and Wood street, Baltimore, 


aug. 1-3t 

50 TONS PERUVIAN GUANO; @irect im 
tion, and warranted equal in guulity to any iu, 
market. The Guano is put up in good strong bags, aud 
fine shipping order. For sale in lots tu suit purchasers, 
lowest marketrates, by 4 

WM. KUBINSON, No. 4 Hollingsworth @t 
near Prattst. whart, HaitimoreyMde 

Also. PATAGONIA GUANO, BONE’ DUs'l, Buil 
and Agricultural LIME, for sale on the bestrerms. je. 1) 











GUANO—GUANO, 
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F. B. DIDIER & BRO., 
No. 97 North Paca, near Franklin Street, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 
MD. AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT DEPOT 
AND COUNTRY PRODUCE RECEPTACLE. 
would be brief in our card, by merely saying that we are 
well supplied with everything appertaining to our line of 
Business; and we are determined to give our sole and undivi- 
ded attention to the wants and wishes of our friends, and more- 
@ver to make our various business transactions satisfactory to all. 
DRILLS! DRILLS!! DRILLS!!! 
We are Agen for the onto of Moore’s yay » WHEAT 
combining as it does, many and im improve- 
aes. "The Timothy Seeder, or Sower is annexed to 
gome, while others remain plain. We consider it unnecessary 
to say a word in praise of this master-piece of machinery, as the 
enviable reputation it has already acquired from a discrimina- 
needs nothing further from our > ‘ 
8, and in fact every article required by the agricultu- 
in uting his independent calling. 

, B.—We would also state, that our new branch, viz:—Sel- 

Movuntry Propvuce, is meeting with public favor every day 

is just what the farmer has stood in need of for half a cen- 
tury—a place to confide his produce for sale. Our Circulars, 
setting forth the new features of this business can be had by aft 
dressing us, and sending Post Office directions. 

HORSE POWERS and THRASHERS, warranted to perform 
well—warranted in workmanship to stand, (the castings, 
like other patterns, excepted,) but they also warranted, and 
again werreaiee to be the cheapest and most economical pat- 
terns ever offered. 
GUANU and all other kinds of Fertilizers constantly on hand. 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES.—We take got plea- 
sure in informing our friends, that we have secured the Agency 
of D. MILLER’s celebrated NortH AMERICAN NouRsERIgS, Pa. 
N. B.—Catalogues by addressing us. 
Dr. X. Bulleno’s celebrated EXTERNAL and INTERNAL APPLI- 
cation, for man and beast, entirely vegetable in its properties, 
strongly recommended in cases 0 a prains, 
&e., he, &c. for sale by us, wholesale and r e sole 
appointed Agents in U. 8. 

. B,—Our friends residing down the Bay, or who consider 
our ment at too great a distance up town, will have all 
orders entrusted to our care faithiully executed, and de- 
livered to any portion of the city. e of cha oreover, 
they can ride within a square of our establishment for 644 


cents, 
N. B.—All expenses paid by us when purchase is made. 
Oct-1 ae ore F. 5 
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AVING declined a to the country, we are 
" junction of the Plank and Court House Ri 
e crops of Wheat, 
are now being raised. J 
res, with 
south ling spring, a well of fine water, 
t 
north side road; has 10 acres 0 
100 Acres, detached from cite dbove, on the south 
If not disposed of by Friday, the 22d day ber next, it 
RITCHIE. 
Petersburg, Va., Sept. 1862. 
leave to inform their friends and patrons that they still con- 
sin the greatest perfection. Their late improvement in ma- 
8 Light streét wharf, or at the Factory, intersection of Co- 
FOR SALE. 
Harm of Ti P. Remington, Exq. Many of the Short 
scicntific’breeders of the age. 
AAKON CLEMENT, 


Improved Super-Phosphate of Lime 
4 SUBSCRIBER is now prepared to furnish this ad- 

mirable manure in any quantity. It is made after a re- 
cipe furnished by the Editor of the weeeg Seem, and i 
has been used by himself und others, with the most marked 
advantages, for the last five years, The use of bones tor ma- 
nure has been long known to the community, and their im- 
portation into England, lias reached the immense sum of '‘I'en - 
Millions of Dollars perannum. These are chiefly used by 
chartered companies of the City of London and elsewnere, 
for the manulactnre of Super-phosphate of Lime, made by 
dissolving bones in sulphuric acid—and five bushels of the 
Super-phosphate of Lime so prepared, has been long known 
to equal in effect fifty bushels or finely ground bones. 

Until the present time the manufacture of Super. phosphate 
oflime for sale has not been entered into in thiy country, and 
the method by which the article is manufactured, now offer- 
ed by the subscriber, produces an article everyway superiors 
to the English Super-phospliate ; for in addition to the phos- 
phoric acid and sulphuric acid usual in the manufacture of 
Super- phosphate of lime. it contains such proportion 01 Perw 
vian Guanu as is found necessary to furnish the other con- 
stituents of plants not contained in bones, and to these is 
added a liberal quantity of sulphate of ammonia made fiom 
the waste liquor of the gas houses. 

« Arrangements made by the manufacturers enable them to 
procure these materials at the cheapest possible rates, and 
hence they can offera pure arycle, composed entirely of 
phosphate of line, sulphuric acid, Peruvian Guano, and sul» 
phate of ammonia, ut a price equal to that’of Peruvian guana, 
but for the use of the farmer it is of quite donble its value. 
By such treatment the ammonia is no longer volatile, and 
hence it is more lasting than Peruvian guano, The phoephate 
ot lime is rendered soiuble, and there/ore is at once avatiubie 
for plants, while the potash, uric acid, and other constituents 
of guano, beara more just proportion tu the requirements of 
plants, than as they exist in the Peruvian guano alone. Five 
hundred pounds of the Improved Super-phosphate of Lime 
have been found by frequent experiment, to fully equal in 
value thirty half cords ot well-rotted stable manure, aud from 

not being volatile, Jasts in the soil until consumed by the 
plants. The cost of this quantity is not 80 great as would be 
the expense of cartage aud hundiing of thirty half curds of 
stable manure given to the farmer, at 2 miles from his vate. 

‘The conyasience of this mauure consists in its small b 
and consequent ease of handling. It may be used betore or * 
after the planting of the crop, for even when applied a< a top- 
dressing it cannot be lost by evaporation, as none of its con- 
stituents are volatile. A single hundred pounds applied asa 
top-dressing to meadows, will increase the yield more than a 
ton per acre, -4# 4 drill manure itis unequalled, for unlike 
the unprepared gtiano, it does not destroy seed nor interiere 
with early growth. It may be applied in the hills during the 
cultivation of corm, potatoes, and other crops. When crops 
have been fasly manured in the usual way and ‘ound to 
be of sluggish growth, it may be augmented by the use of 
this manure. To the Horticulturist it is invaluable, as it 
may be applied to fruit trees at any season of the yenr. More 
than a thotisand bushels of Ruta Baga turnips have been rais- 
ed to the acre, by the application of one hundred pounds of 
the Improved Super-phosphate of Lime; eight hundred 
bu<hels of long Oranze Carrot, anl eleven handred bushels of 
White Belgian Carrot, have been raised to the acre by the ap- 
plication of thismanure. For garden crops it is all that is ne- 
cessary for success. [ts superiority and cconomy, as com- 

red with guano, is very great. Compurative exyeriments 

ave beep made with this manure alongside of all other 
known fertilizers, and invariably with results favorable to the 
{[mproved Super- phosphate of Lime. By adding thi~ prena- 
ration to ordinary compost heaps, the farmer is enabled to 
supply such deficiencie~ as are most frequently to be met with 
in soils. . Throughout the Atlantic States the soils have be- 
come nearly denuded of phosphoric acid by the export of 
bones to Europe, and by the export of crops containing this 
requirement; thus we find the wheat crops of New York, 
Ohin, and other Svates, less than half what they were per a- 


se 








cre 30 years since. ‘The application of the manure now offer- 
ed, renews ability of these soils to raise whent. The tae 
bacco lands OF Virginia may be at once rendered fertile by 


this:application, and to the dairyman it may prove un enti 
desideratum. Phosphate of lime exists in milk in tare quan 


of lime. Twelve thousand 
ve been raised from an acre manured 








. DIDIER & BRO. 
Eastern ae Farm For Sale. 
deter- 
mined to sell the roved F owned by us in 
county of Dinwiddie, Pfrom the city between 2 and 3 
con- 
taining 250 acres, 100 of w' has been limed and highly ma- 
-— , and upon which v f y and 
If desired, it may be advantageously divided as follows : 
@ Acres, with the principal buildings, at the junction on the 
ide, having a never fai 
a number grafted Fru Bre poe 
& Acres, ” ite the above, al buildings, on the 
0 b original growth. 
a well of good water, wey g quan gra: [ Fruit, and 
has been used for the last 6 or 6 years productive market 
tide, (fresh land,) well watered} out acres are in wood, 
from which the others could be conveniently aarp + 
,Will on that day be offered and sold aga whole, or divided, as 
may be considered best for the interest Poe cagecmned. 
“sept 1-2t* 
GROUND BONES. 
FARMERS AND PLANT ERS.—The subscribers 
Gnue the Grinding of Bones, collected daily from the butchers, 
Savstige perfectly fresh, and contain all their fertilizing quali- 
ery also renders the Bones finer and more desirable. 
Orders received at the store of Geo. C. CoLuins & Denson, 
lumbia street and Washington road. 
aug .1-4t COLLINS & BULLOCK. 
VED SHORT HURN AND ALDERNEY CAT- 
of dr it agex, tie greater part of them bred on 
are descendants of the herd of the late Mr. Bates, of 
Heavington, England, justly cclebrated as one of the best 
Alderneys are from the best imported stock. The 
Apply to 
a he the purchase and sale of improved stock, &c. 
1-tf Cedar st, above 9th st. Phila. 


Improved Super-phosphate of Lime, 
OF raised with this and 





titigs, and re for continual pasture, the field: of our 
dait farms require additions of this)material. They also re-, 
quire thg stimulating effects of ammonia to enable the plant 
make use of the p hate. of lime, and the same quantity 
of grass with this dment. will be found to enable cows 
to : of milk than when fed on grasses from =. 
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@imilar manures, are much greater than when raised from pu- 
escent manures alone. For sandy soils, whith from their 
character cannot retain manures of a volatile character. 
this'preparation will be found efficient, as it cannot be parted 
with by evaporation. Its superiority for garden use cannot 
be doubted, as it will not engender weeds nor insects. For 
bringing sluggish land into immediate heart, it surpasses sta- 
ble manures, as no time need necessurily transpire to render 
its constituents available to plants; they are at once ready 
for its use, and in an unobjectiQnable form. When soils are 
prepared with this amendment, they will retain all the am- 
monia received from the atmosphere by dews and rains, it 
being immediately converted into sulphate of ammonia, and 
erefore no longer volatile. The Iniproved Super-phosphate 
of Lime is now offered for sale at 850 per ton of 2000 Ibs. be 
ing muc)) less than the price at which it can be factured 


——— 
Threshing Machines, Hay Presses, ang 
WHEAT DRILLS. 

Tre waaeeteed has now on hand at his machine 

Dansville, Baitimore County, a large number of the ya- 
rious Hanover Patterns Threshing Machines, Horse Pow. 
era, &c., &c, 

He is also manufacturing ‘‘MeRRyMan’s” Premium Hay 
Presses at the low price of §75—Also, Hunt’s Patent im. 
proved WueaTt Dritis—Price, $65. 

Any of the above machines wiil be delivered at Coc 
ville, Baltimore County, or Calvert Station, Baltimore City, 
Orders are pm per pes | solicited, which will be prom 
attended to, and all of his work warranted. Address 

JOHN T. LINTON, 

Ocal Butler P. O., Balt. Co., Md, 
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by individuals for nse, and the price will, for the future, bear 
the present ratio as compared with the priee of Peruvian gu- 
ano. {it will be furnished t> consumers by all the principal 
ricultural Warehouses, and may be bad in large quantities 
the subscriber, who is General Agent for the manufacturers.’ 

Arrangements have been made with Professor Ma to 
auperintend its manfacture, until those engaged at the factory 
shall be competent tv conduct it without his assistance. His 
directions as to the relative proportions of materials used 
will be strictly tollowed, and purchasers may depend confi- 
dently upon its always remaining of uniform quality, and of 
its containing nothing but the ingredients before named. 
Each importation of guauo will be accurately tested, and the 

uantity used will compensate for any differences in quality 
that may. exist. The sulphuric acid will be of uniform 
strength, and the phosphate of lime being invariably heated 
to redness before its use, will not lead to-crror by the pres- 
ence of moisture, or other accidental impurities. 

The Improved Super-phosphate of Lime will be delivered 
Mm Bags of 160, 100, and 50 pounds each, and parties reinitting 
will please order accordingly. 

Within the last month au article of entirely different com- 
position from the above, nas been introduced in the market, 
and in some cases it has been purchased in mistake for the 
Improved Super-phosphate of Lime. Buyers will please ob- 
‘gerve that the article sold by me is marked with my name. 

iat fog" FREDERICK McCREADY, 
ex Wholesale Agent for the Manufacturers, 
vad 9S American [nstitute Building, 351 Broadway. 
As Agent for the Manufacturers, | offer the Improved Su- 
per-phosphate of Lime for sale in Baltimore, ling #2 per 
ton for expenses from New York to Baltimore. any 
, 


N. E. BE 
Oct. 1-It No. 8, Light street Wharf. 


THE CHEAP BOOK STORE, ~ 


i i } oy receiving from the New York and Philadelphia 
les 


Over 30.000 Volumes 

valuable BOOKS, embracing Works on Agriculture, Medi- 
of . Law, History, Biography ae Religion, &c.— 
Peisains a very large and full assortment o ‘ 

CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
muals and Gift Books, Bibles and Prayer Books, Psalm and 
, Hymn Boole, and a general — a of Children’s Books, 

ollidays. Also, 

ao SOLSCAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 
velopes, Copy. ks, Pass Books, and Blank Account 
, of every description, with a full and general assortment of 

PLAIN AND FANCY STATIONERY. 
Booksellers, Teachers, and Country Merchants supplied 
e lowest wholesale prices. A. P. BURT, 
97, Baltimore street, 


oO. 
Oct 1-2t Between the Bridge and Mcchanie’s Institute. 


Saussage and Pie Meat Cutters. - 


Di. AN’S IMPROVED PATTERN, with @etached 
nives, will cut 4 pounds of meat per minute, The 
fi-ulty of cleaning, which is a serious objection to all 
with stationary knives, is obviated in thig, as the 
can be taken out, cleaned, and put back, in 
machine is something entirely new, and 
oe time supersede auyhing 2 ea ors 
aper than anything yet offered. emte 

te, F. B. DIDIER & B a 
: Paca, near ' 
All orders will receive prompt nuention. =O 


3; E’s EARLY GOLDEN GH 
“White and Red Meprrte: f 
& ) Menrrerranean, 1 
- Warre Bue Stem Z 


© gortment o° FIELD SEI 
























































IME FOR SALE, FOR AGRICULTURAL PURP: 
The Gas Light Company of Baltimore have tor 
“OYSTERSHELL or GasHouse Lime” in quantities to suit 
chasers, at the low price of 3 cents per bushel. 
Chemical analysis shows this Lime to be better ee 
fertilizer—to much of the soil of the State of Maryland, 
“Stone Lime.” 













. J. Higgins’ (State Agricultural Chemist) Re 
36 to rigs eo }OSEPH BROWN , Sn , 
Ba.timore, Sept. 14, 1852. Oct 1-1yr. 


“FF 
TOCK FOR SALE—3 BULLS, 3-4 Devon, and 1 do, K 
Devon and % Durham—they are 1,2 and 3 and 4 yeaga 
old—raised in Delaware, by Mr. Houston. ' 

The above will be exhibited at the State Cattle Show this 
month, and can be examined on the grounds. 

Also, a 7-8 Devon Bull, about 16 mos. old, got by Mr. Geo, 
Brighw’s bull, a very fine one of Mr. Patterson’s stock; his 
mother was out of a very superior full Devon cow by a Dur. 
ham bull of Gen. Cadwallader’s, which took a premium ag 
the Philad. Catt:e Show—raised by Mr. 3. Fisher. 

Also, a 2 yr. old Bull, 1-3 Tceswater; 2-3 Durham—willhe 
sold for $35, deliverable in Baltimore, raised by Mr. Corse, of 
Baltimore Co. Also, a Bull, 3-4 Ayrshire, 3 yrs. old—pritg 
$50—and a full bred Durham Bull, from Dr. Troup’s fine pre- 
*intum cow, 2 yrs. old—price $50. For further particulars ap. 
ply to S, Sanps, at this office. oct. 1-1 


YRSHIRES AND SOUTHDOWNS, . 

—The subscriber will offer for sale at: 
the ensuing Fair, afew head of thorough- 
bred Ayrshire stock, of both sexes. A 


30, B, 
few head of thoro d SOUTHDOWN 
BUCKS. ; ‘4 

Y FRIZZELL. 


Oct 1-It 
om N EW OXFORDSHIRE EWES.—The sub- 
. scriber bas for some very fine Ewes, 
44 to X% bred New dshires, now in lambs 
by his full bred Oxfordshire buck, ‘rom Mr B 
nold’s flock. Apply to Mr. 8. SANDS, office 
WM. JESSUP, 
eysville, Balt. Co. Md. 
2 half blood COTSWOLI 
ith lamb, by a full blood Cotswo 
oS ENRY ‘CARROLL 
Welterinan’s Mills P. 0. Balt Co. 
Oct. 1-1t* , 
Seed. Wheat. 
1000 BUSHELS SEED WHEAT, white blue stem, . 
of smut, of p uality, raised in Talhot Co. 
for sale in lots to suit rs, at $1.25 per bushel by 
F. W. SWEENY, 


corner Stiles and Gough streets. 

PITTS’ CELEBRATED 
‘Horse Power and Separator. — 
E. WHITMAN, & CO., Agents, “© 
etl Cor. Pratt and Light streets, Balt. 


CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NO. 
inmgeovement of tng f 
begetnof Dreavege’ i 
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aug. 1-3t 
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1 
ibit. 112,130 
. 8. P. on Guano and Plas- 


fT and Hort, Exh 
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123. mer, 
127 Trial of Hay Presses, 

** | Preventive of smutin wheat, 
128 | Work on the Farm, ‘ 
“| Sinutin wheat pane ey 7 
. ano. by Mr.Zollickoffer, 
Lin N. Carejina, 
| Markets, 


> 
Stabler, on same, 
in the Garden, 
e yield of wheat, 
Cattle Show, 
lotices of advertisements, 
Week in Oct. 
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